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nary glass. It is lighter weight, shock-proof and 
shatter-proof. 


— Plexiglass of equal 


thickness transmits more light than ordi- 


ket Dome “floats” between a 

rubber gasket and 4 grommets to eliminate 
vibration. Gaskets keep out rain and snow, but 
allow for ventilation inside the dome. Ventilation 
eliminates condensed moisture which would re- 
duce beam intensity, cause corrosion and create 


ort circuits. 

é& skirt Gesket — Like the above, prevents 

vibration, protects against sleet and snow, 
and gives a neat appearance to trimmed edge 
of skirt. Ventilation and drainage is also pro- 
vided in this gasket at lowest point of the skirt. 
Keeps mechanism dry by letting condensed 
moisture escape which would otherwise fill the 
space under the skirt, rusting the roof, corroding 
the mechanism and possibly short circuiting the 


otor. 
4 : ¢ piece skirt fits low on the dome 
and does not obstruct the beams of light 
from the lamps. Removal of three screws permits 
dome and skirt to be lifted off together, easily 
and quickly for change of lamp or inspection of 
mechanism. Such removal breaks no necessary or 
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ermanent weather seal. 
> e — Lamps are retained by 
“ee three metal clips each in turn attached to 
lamp holder by a single screw. Clips hold lamps 
firmly in place with filament vertical for most 
effective beam spread, but permitting other 
arrangement. 
6, t — The lamp support is tubu- 
© lor for strength, firmly attached top and 
bottom to the vertical drive shaft so that it is 
vibrationless. 
e — The 2 conductor tubular in- 
sulated drive shaft also serves to conduct 
both positive and negative current from the lamp 
leads which attach firmly and rotate with the 
shaft. Twisting or flexing of leads is not neces- 
sary so that breaking or short circuiting is 
eliminated. 
es — Contact of both positive 
and negative circuits, between stationary 
and moving parts of the light is maintained by 
spring tensioned brushes against copper com- 
mutators. Commutator surfaces are vertical and 
therefore self-wiping. This means constant, unin- 
terrupted current flow, no arcing, no pitting or 
overheating. Also using brushes on both sides of 
circuit prevents damage to bearings caused by 
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TERPRISES 
FORMERLY: FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


8758 SOUTH STATE STREET 
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There are other rotating lights, but only 
one Beacon Ray! The difference is in con- 
struction and design and it will pay you 
to know what these differences are when 
specifying for your apparatus. Recently 
a nationally-recognized state testing lab- 
oratory tested the Federal Beacon Ray 
and its imitators. Out of 17 standard fea- 
tures tested, Federal proved superior on 
16 counts and tied with the second best 
on one (a minor construction detail where 
Federal was shown to be “more than 
adequate’). Beacon Ray excelled in cold 
weather starting, in resistance to vi- 
bration, resistance to wear, plus the 12 
important features illustrated below: 


@ grounded circuit. 
ro ' — The main drive gear is made 
"a of special hard durable fibre to assure 
smoother silent operation even after “wearing 
in”. Fibre against metal reduces wear on motor 
shaft and prolongs motor life. In case any ex- 
ternal damage jams motor shaft, the fibre gear 
absorbs shock to reduce or prevent damage to 
motor or other parts of mechanism. 
) — Special shunt wound motor pro- 

vides a more constant speed regardless 
of temperature or voltage variation. Motor bear- 
ings ore specially designed to assure instant 
start even in sub-zero weather. 

vi — Toggles permit in- 

stallation from “above” and “leveling” 
of light at minimum height regardless of roof 
contour. These toggles support the reinforced 
main frame of the light. 


Tapered washers in pairs, level up on 
any roof contour. These are the true “weather 
seal” that keep rain, snow and condensed moist- 
ure from getting under the roof and disfiguring 
upholstery. Even if the entire light mechanism is 
removed, the mounting toggles and “weather 
seals” need not be disturbed. 
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In August 1952 the so-called “scramble” system 
of traffic control was placed in operation at the 
intersection of 9th and K Streets in downtown 
Sacramento. The following month it was installed 
at 8th and K Streets. The system has been in 
continuous operation at those locations since that 
time and has been extended to four more inter- 


sections on the main business street. It is also 
scheduled for installation at four additional loca- 
tions in the near future. 

The system is a 3-phased signal cycle of which 
one. phase is devoted solely to the movement of 
pedestrians and two phases to the movement of 
vehicles, one phase being allotted to the vehicles 
on each street. Our traffic engineer, D. Jackson 
Faustman, terms it a “Pedestrian Phased Traffic 
Signal Cycle.” 

No attempt has been made to provide a precise 
analysis of the operations under this system of 
traffic control. The only true measure of the 
effectiveness of the system would be a comparison 
of the car-minutes’ delay under the 2-phase timing 
system and the pedestrian-phased timing system. 
Manpower and time requirements of such a study 
appeared to be so great at the time the installation 
was contemplated that it was decided to omit such 
a study, and this precluded the possibility of later 
presenting a precise analysis of the problem. 

Apparent results, after more than six months’ 
experience with the pedestrian-phased traffic sig- 
nal cycle, indicate both advantages and disad- 
vantages. Theoretically all possibility of pedes- 
trian accidents has been eliminated with the ex- 
ception of those caused by jay-walking or signal 
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Scrambled 
“lraffie 


By Chief James V. Hicks 
Department of Police 


Sacramento, California 


When the Walk-signal flashes on 
its free-for-all pedestrians at this 
Sacramento intersection. They 
may walk a straight line or catty- 
corner across the street, while 
motor vehicles patiently await 
their turn. 


disobedience. Actually, no pedestrian accidents 
have been reported since the system has been in 
operation. 

During the past five years the combined ac- 
cident frequency at these two intersections has 
averaged one pedestrian injury every five months. 
On this basis, there might have been three. pedes- 
trian accidents expected during the period Sep- 
tember 17, 1952 to April 7, 1953. However, there 
have been no pedestrian injuries at either intersec- 
tion since installation of the pedestrian phased 
signal cycle. 

Vehicles making a right turn are now able to 
do so with complete freedom during their respec- 
tive phases of the signal cycle. On the one-way 
street, left turning vehicles have the same freedom. 
On a 2-way street, left turning vehicles are still 
faced with the obstacle of vehicles travelling in the 
opposite direction, but the added hazard of pedes- 
trians in the crosswalks has been removed. A 
study was made of right turn movements at both 
intersections before and after installation of the 
pedestrian-phased signal cycle. The number of 
right turns possible during any given green period 
has been materially increased, in most cases more 
than doubled. Right turns do not block traffic 
through the intersection as they did prior to the 
change in timing. 

During most of the day, there has been very 
little extraordinary delay observed due to the 
longer signal cycle. Peak-hour traffic between 
4:30 and 6:00 p. m. does not appear to back be- 
yond the intersection any further than it usually 
did under the 2-phase signal timing. 















There have also been less favorable changes ac- 
companying this reduction in pedestrian hazard 
and unmeasured increase in freedom of vehicular 
movement. Both vehicles and pedestrians are. re- 
quired to wait longer before receiving a green 
light to cross the intersection. This is unavoid- 
able, since it was necessary to increase the total 
cycle length by nearly 30 seconds in order to allow 
the pedestrians time to cross the street safely 
without vehicular interference. 


As a result of the longer wait required of the 
pedestrians, some blocking of the sidewalk occurs 
at the intersection of 9th and K Streets where the 
largest number of pedestrians cross. There are 
times of the day, particularly the noon hour, when 
the sidewalk between the curb line and the build- 
ing is completely blocked by pedestrians on all 
four corners of the intersection. 

Vehicular traffic on K Street during the evening 
hours has become somewhat more congested. Traf- 
fic has been observed to back up from 9th Street 
as much as four blocks to the east, and the move- 
ment of vehicles westward along K Street is oc- 
casionally reduced to considerable less than a 
walk. This condition usually occurs on Monday 
evenings and Saturday evenings, beginning about 
7:30 to 8:00 p. m. and continuing for three to four 
hours. The congestion has been limited to K 
Street alone, and any drivers wishing to proceed 
at a more rapid pace are able to do so by using 
either J or L Street. This condition is being al- 
leviated by the use of triple dial controllers with 
one dial timed for use during shopping hours, a 
second dial for early evening hours, and a third 
for late evening and early morning hours. 


When pedestrian-phased signal cycle was placed 
in operation it was necessary to remove 9th and 
K Streets from the synchronized movement on 9th 
Street. All signals in a synchronized movement 
must be operated on the same cycle. The 9th 
Street system is presently on a 50-second cycle, 
whereas the pedestrian-phased cycle at 9th and K 
operates on an 80-second cycle. Consequently, 
synchronized movement is lost on 9th Street at K, 
and it is sometimes necessary for vehicles to stop 
at both K and L before regaining synchronization. 
There has been surprisingly little congestion be- 
cause of this interruption in the 9th Street cycle. 


Obedience to the signal indications, both on the 
part of the pedestrians and vehicle operators, has 
been excellent. A recent obedience study at 9th 
and K indicated less than 8 per cent of the pe- 
destrians stepped off the curb against the Wait- 
signal when pedestrians were clearing the inter- 
section, and less than 0.3 per cent stepped off the 
curb during the vehicular phases. Public accept- 
ance of the pedestrian-phased traffic signal cycle 
appears to be well established. Many compliments 
have been received as a result of its adoption at 








8th and K and 9th and K, both from motorists 
and from pedestrians. Very few complaints have 
been heard and where questions have arisen con- 
cerning reasons for the method of operation, there 
has been no difficulty in explaining the operation 
satisfactorily. 


Conclusion 


As a result of observations made by City En- 
gineer Faustman during the operation of the pe- 
destrian-phased signal cycle, it is concluded that: 

1. The system should be used only at those lo- 
cations where there is considerable conflict be- 
tween pedestrians and turning vehicles which re- 
sults in undue delay to vehicle movement. 

2. The system will cause much less congestion 
if it is possible to alter the timing of the signals 
at various times of the day. 

3. The pedestrian-phased signal cycle appears 
to function more satisfactorily on one-way streets 
than on 2-way streets because of the lack of left 
turn interference between vehicles. 

4. It is absolutely essential that the signal lights 
intended for vehicle operators be invisible to the 
pedestrians and that the vehicle operators be un- 
able to see the traffic light operation on the cross 
street. 

5. Strict obedience on the part of both pedes- 
trians and vehicle operators is necessary if the full 
advantage of the system is to be obtained. If pe- 
destrians consistently violate the signal indica- 
tions, the additional delay caused to vehicles on the 
succeeding phase more than cancels out any ad- 
vantage which can be gained by the timing system. 


The Equipment Required 


The basic equipment required to operate the 
pedestrian-phased signal cycle includes: 

Full circle 8-inch traffic signal visors on all 
signal lenses; 

Directional louvres for all signal lenses; and 
Pedestrian signals on all corners. 


A 3-dial, fixed-time traffic controller is not 
considered absolutely necessary, but provides use- 
ful flexibility in operation and increases oper- 
ational efficiency, particularly where there is a 
wide fluctuation in the volumes of vehicles and 
pedestrians. 


By using the 3-dial controller, it is possible to 
pre-set the signal timing for 3 different sets of 
traffic conditions. We use Dial 1, which operates 
at all times unless pre-empted by some other con- 
troller function, for the shortest cycle, which is 
50 seconds, divided into one 20-second period for 
pedestrians, and two 12-second periods for vehi- 
cles, each followed by a 3-second yellow period. 
The pedestrian period consists of two intervals, 
the first being a 10-second Walk interval, during 
which pedestrians may start to cross the streets 
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in any direction, and a 10-second interval during 
which pedestrians are expected to clear the in- 
tersection before the first vehicular period starts. 
This cycle is used from 11:00 p. m. to 9:30 a. m., 
weekdays and Saturdays, and all day on Sunday. 

Dial 2 provides the normal business day cycle 
of 80 seconds—divided into a 28-second pedestrian 
period, and two 3-second vehicular periods, each 
followed by a 3-second yellow period. The ve- 
hicular periods at different intersections do not 
necessarily follow the same pattern of 50-50 split, 
but are dependent upon actual traffic volumes. 
Note that it is unnecessary to consider pedestrians 
in timing vehicular phases. Any vehicular phase 
may be shorter than the time required for a pe- 
destrian to walk across the street. The 28-second 
pedestrian period is divided into an 18-second 
Walk-interval and 10-second clearing interval. 

Dial 3 is set up to take care of the evening peak 
traffic on K Street, with a minimum pedestrian 
period of 20 seconds, and a maximum vehicular 
period of 29 seconds. The cross street is assigned 
a minimum green of 12 seconds which, with two 
3-second yellow periods, makes up a 70-second 
cycle. During the very early morning hours all 
signals are being operated as flashers. 

All the standard traffic signal lenses are louver- 
ed and turned from view of the pedestrians who 
must. then depend solely upon the pedestrian in- 
dication. For this purpose, a specially designed, 
double-faced neon sign is being used. The unit is 
lighter in weight than any commercially-made 
pedestrian indication and has the two faces at 
right angles with brackets for mounting on the 
supporting standard between the faces. “Walk- 
Wait” legends are formed in red and green neon 


Honor Commissioner B. R. Caldwell 
On Retirement From Los Angeles P. D. 


Brother police officers, outstanding citizens, 
civic leaders, and governmental officials let it 
be known in no uncertain terms on the night of 
April 13 that they think Bernard R. Caldwell is 
a fine gentleman and that his retirement is a 
loss to the Los Angeles Police Department. 

Caldwell was honored at a dinner at the Los 
Angeles Police Academy attended by more than 
600 on the occasion of his retirement from the 
department. But there’ll be no rocking-chair re- 
laxing for “Bennie.” He left the position of 
deputy chief of the Los Angeles department, in 
charge of the Traffic Bureau, to become com- 
missioner of the California Highway Patrol. He 
was appointed by Governor Warren to head the 
state enforcement agency following the death of 
Commissioner Clifford E. Peterson. 

At the retirement dinner Commissioner Cald- 
well received citations and letters of commenda- 
tion from the American Bar Association, the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
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tubes with 4-inch letters. Progressive vehicular 
movement in one direction is being provided by 
interconnecting all controllers in the 3-phase sys- 
tem. The next adjacent streets will provide for 
progressive movement in the opposite direction. 


Cost of Equipment 


The cost of installing the pedestrian-phased 
system will vary considerably, depending upon 
the type of controller, condition of existing equip- 
ment and whether or not interconnection is desi- 
rable. If the existing controller can be adapted 
to the 3-phase timing and additional circuits are 
not required, the work can be done for as little as 
$800 per intersection. To provide more flexible 
operation, including the 3-dial controller, instal- 
lation costs are averaging about $1,981 for each 
of the 10 intersections in Sacramento. Cost of 
the sychronizing circuit is not included in these 
figures. 


The allocation of costs is: 


Signal controller, 3-dial .................. aa a $ 846 
Louvres (to mask vehicle indication 
PRON DOGCBLIIANS) .-...--......-2.-c-<ncseioceseeene 144 
Neon pedestrian signals (Wait-Walk) .... 581 
Wire and miscellaneous electrical 
CE eee . 110 
0 Ue. ER 300 





Cost of installation at a single 


I, ort og oe eh $1,981 


Synchronizing circuit costs are not shown be- 
cause of the wide variation in construction meth- 
ods and costs which depend largely on local con- 
ditions. 


trators, the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University, the National Safety Council, State and 
Local Officials’ National Highway Safety Com- 
mittee, National Committee on Uniform Laws and 
Ordinances, the President’s Highway Safety Con- 
ference, and many other organizations. 

Mayor Bowron commended the Police Depart- 
ment generally for the professional status it had 
attained, complimented Chief W. H. Parker on 
his leadership, and commented specifically on the 
fine program of traffic accident prevention de- 
veloped under Caldwell. Chief Parker presented 
Caldwell his gold retirement badge. 

Insp. Frank E. Walton, who was chairman of 
the committee on arrangements, read several wires 
from prominent persons who could not. attend, 
including one from Governor Warren. 

In accepting the honors Caldwell laid great 
emphasis on the fact that, while he deeply ap- 
preciated the praises he was receiving, he felt 
he was in fact receiving them on behalf of all the 
loyal men and women who had made the accom- 
plishments possible. 
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BULLETIN 
Re: Pre-Conference Study Of Resolutions 
To: All Members Of The IACP 
From: President Cyrille Leblanc 

One of the major duties of a President of 
the IACP is the appointments to the various 
committees. Chief among those committees 
is the Resolutions Committee whose five 
members are appointed on the first day of 
our annual Conference. 

This procedure has imposed some hard- 
ships because the members have other duties 
and not sufficient time is allowed for thor- 
ough study of the resolutions to be acted 
upon. In some cases the committees have 
had to make hasty decisions on their find- 
ings. 

In the belief that the Association’s interest 
will best be served if the Chairman to be ap- 
pointed is designated in advance of the Con- 
ference dates. I will, at Detroit, submit the 
name of Chief Alfred T. Smalley of High- 
land Park, N. J., sixth vice president of 
IACP, as chairman. 

I urge that chairmen of other committees 
and members who wish to present resolutions 
submit copies to Vice President Smalley long 
before the Conference dates (September 13- 
17, 1953, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan) 
so that he may, in turn, forward the informa- 





tion to the other members. 











Plans For Policing The Coronation 


Procession In London Near Completion 

Policing the Coronation Procession in London 
next month will be performed smoothly and effi- 
ciently, judging by the vast amount of planning 
and preparation reported in the March 20, 1953, 
issue of The Police Chronicle and Constabulary 
World. 

Between 12,000 and 15,000 police will line the 
procession route, assisted by about 2,000 service 
personnel. Some 900 service personnel will aid 
the mobile police in handling traffic and car park- 
ing arrangements. Provincial police called in to 
assist the local police will arrive in London the 
Sunday evening before the ceremony and return 
to their home forces on the Wednesday after the 
Coronation. Three thousand of the provincials 
will be quartered in tents in Kensington Gardens 
and 2,000 will be quartered at Woolwich. 

Wooden barriers, nine feet high, will be placed 
at seventy intersections to provide gates cutting 
off access to the route at busy traffic points. Seven 
miles of low tubular steel barriers will be placed 
strategically where past experience has shown 
crowds do not remain static. 





To aid people to get to their viewing positions 
the occupiers of premises on the actual route and 
persons allocating viewing space have been in- 
structed to supply employees, guests, etc., with 
tickets which must be produced to the police on 
demand. Route of the Procession has been divided 
into sections, each of which will be known by a 
distinctive color. 

Viewers are being urged to come to the Proces- 
sion area by public transport. A special map has 
been issued, giving full information on reaching 
different sections of the Processional route by car 
or public transport. 

Police in the five police divisions through which 
the Procession will pass have distributed to prop- 
erty owners 7,000 letters outlining police require- 
ments. 


In charge of police arrangements for the Coro- 
nation is Major P. R. Margetson, C. V. O., M. C., 
Assistant Metropolitan Commissioner at New 
Scotland Yard. He is not inexperienced in the 
handling of large crowds, for he has been in 
charge of all ceremonial functions in London since 
1946. 


1952 Crime Statistics Reflect 
Preponderance Of Juvenile Offenders 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, has an- 
nounced that youthful offenders continued to fig- 
ure prominently in crimes against property last 
year, while the average losses in such crimes in- 
creased markedly over 1951. 

According to Mr. Hoover, police in 232 Ameri- 
can cities—representing 15 per cent of the nation’s 
total population—furnished the FBI data concern- 
ing the age, sex and race of persons involved in 
1,110,675 arrests during 1952. Although persons 
under 21 years of age were involved in 13.3 per 
cent of the 1,110,675 arrests, they comprised 48 
per cent of the arrests for crimes against prop- 
erty in those cities last year. 

The FBI Director noted that 37.2 per cent of 
the arrests for robbery, 46.9 per cent of the lar- 
ceny arrests, 61.7 per cent of all burglary arrests, 
and 68.6 per cent of the arrests for auto theft in 
the 232 cities last year involved persons who had 
not attained their 21st birthday. 

Uniform crime reports received by the FBI 
from police in 383 cities reveal that the average 
loss in automobile thefts during 1952 was $1,060, 
which is $95 higher than in 1951. Mr. Hoover 
stated that victims lost $235 in the average rob- 
bery last year, $180 in the average burglary and 
$81 in the average theft excluding automobiles. 
These figures represent increases over 1951 of 
$41 for robbery and burglary and $19 for thefts 
other than automobiles. 
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Chief, Detective Bureau 
Manila, P. I., Police Department 


Police protection in a community and public co- 
operation are inseparable and each is useless with- 
out the other. 


The successful solution of a crime committed 
cannot be fully attained without the cooperation 
of the public. The public, on the other hand, can- 
not be expected to cooperate with the police or- 
ganization if the people are not afforded full pro- 
tection. It is simply a matter of give and take: 
the police organization extends the necessary pro- 
tection to the people, whereas the public cooper- 
ates by reporting immediately the occurrence of 
a crime, the existence of a crime syndicate and 
all violations of penal laws. 


But cooperation of the public alone is not suf- 
ficient to maintain an efficient police organiza- 
tion. To bring about a successful fruition of its 
assigned mission to preserve the peace and order 
and to comply with the solemn oath of its mem- 
bers “to protect the lives and properties of the 
people,” the police must have radio-equipped mo- 
bile units, modern communications systems, mod- 
ern police laboratories, and thoroughly qualified 
and trained personnel. 


The Manila Police Department is at present la- 
boring under unavoidable handicaps in such need- 
ed equipment. We have but few mobile units, 
radio and scout cars, for patrol purposes. We 
have shortcomings in our communication system 
and in necessary supplies. 


Added to these shortages is the problem of in- 
creased population. Before World War II the 
population of Manila was 600,000; at present we 
have a 2,000,000 teeming populace. The exodus 
and migration of people into the city of Manila 
has brought about conditions which lead to crimi- 
nality. Migration promotes urbanization, and 
where there is urbanization crime rates tend to 
rise. Migration further increases the variety of 
patterns of behaviour which are an important 
factor in criminality. Systematic criminal be- 
havior is determined by a process of association 
with those who commit crimes, just as systematic 
lawful behavior is determined by a process of 
association with those who are law-abiding. An 
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Police Protection 


By Major Eugenio C. Torres 





be ew 
Major Torres 


increase in population correspondingly increases 
the variety of behavior which may in all probab- 
ility include the criminal type. 

Despite the handicaps under which the Manila 
Police Department operates, with a ratio of one 
patrolman to each 8,700 people, we have been able 
to reduce crime and prevent its increase. In other 
words, we have successfully brought to justice the 
perpetrators of major crimes in the city of Ma- 
nila—we have “delivered the goods” to our tax- 
paying public. 

Since our shortage handicaps could not be over- 
come because of unstable city finances, an appeal 
was made to all civic-spirited organizations to 
rally to a crime prevention campaign. The Lions 
Club, the Jaycees and other civic groups readily 
recognized our problems and our needs and do- 
nated radio patrol cars and other needed equip- 
ment for our use. 

We have in Manila 1,141 officers and men in 
the uniformed police division, 396 officers and 
operators in the detective bureau, 309 officers and 
men in the traffic division and 52 policewomen, 
plus some personnel performing field duty. As I 
said before, we have but one policeman for every 
8,700 inhabitant—which is certainly spreading 
our protection very thin. 

How, with this ratio of police to population, 
could we curb and reduce crime? We attribute 
it to the fact that there exists a closer than usual 
relationship between the police in Manila and its 
people. 

To bring the people close to the police is a great 
task, but it can be done through the medium of the 
press and radio, advising citizens of their rights 
and privileges as taxpayers and of their respon- 
sibility for making prompt reports of crimes com- 
mitted to the police department. We believe the 
time element is one of the most important and 
essential factors in the solution of crimes. Pro- 
tracted and delayed reports may enable the crimi- 
nals to escape, dispose of the corpus delicti and 
other adverse factors may set in which surely 
hamper the work of the police. 

In the accomplishment, then, of the assigned 
mission of a police department, the cooperation 
of the public is always indispensable, for it re- 
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duces the opportunities and temptations which 
spell inducement to criminals to commit crimes. 

Members of the police organization, of course, 
are not only duty bound to protect the lives and 
properties of the people. They also act as pro- 
secutors in court, effect arrest of perpetrators who 
are about to commit a crime, are committing a 
crime or have committed a crime. They educate 
the people in crime prevention and bring to justice 
those who violate the laws. 

Community recreation programs are another 
means of fostering closer relationships between 
police and the public. Such programs encourage 
youth and adults alike to form good habits, sound 
character and right mannerisms. Through these 
programs the people can be shown their respon- 
sibility toward one another and friendly relations 
with police personnel become established. 

If these programs are well planned, it is believed 
that the primary purpose of the state or com- 
munity in organizing a police force to fulfill its 
mission will be successful; and where there is 
peace and law and order, there is happiness in 
the inhabitants that dwell in the jurisdiction—a 
sure indication of good government. 


Virginia’s Speeding-Suspension Law 
Given Credit For Drop In Convictions 
Traffic convictions were down for the first 

three months of this year in Virginia, but suspen- 

sions and revocations are on the upswing. 

Col. C. W. Woodson, Jr., superintendent of the 
Virginia State Police and executive chairman of 
the Governor’s Highway Safety Committee, notes 
that although traffic volumes were up some seven 
percent in the first quarter of 1953, deaths drop- 
ped from 201 to 193. He said it was significant to 
note that convictions for driving under revoked or 
suspended licenses rose from 273 to 305. 

“T believe,” states Colonel Woodson, “that the 
denial of the privilege to drive is the most effec- 
tive enforcement measure available other than, 
perhaps, a jail sentence. When a license is taken, 
the offender realizes just how much the privilege 
of driving means to him and that it is not a right 
he can demand. It has also a definite salutary 
effect on his circle of friends and acquaintances 
and we should look upon such action not only as 
a severe punishment and warning for a danger- 
ous action but as a quarantine procedure to keep 
the non-conforming driver off the road until 
he can be cured.” 

Colonel Woodson also observes that the person 
who drives under a suspended or revoked license 
should suffer drastic punishment, since this not 
only shows utter disregard for the law but defeats 
the very purpose of the suspension. Recognizing 
this, the Virginia General Assembly provided a 
mandatory jail sentence of at least 10 days for 
this offense. 
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NEW HATS FOR CHICAGO 





Photo by Al Howard 


White hat covers, trimmed with a reflectorized 
band, make it easier for motorists to see the traf- 
fic officers of the Chicago Police Department— 
especially after dark and in bad weather. This 
is Officer Harold Hansen sporting one of the new 
bonnets. 


CHIEF FHEODORE H. HALLOWELL 

Chief Theodore H. Hallowell, retired head of 
the Cheltenham Township Police, Pennsylvania, 
passed away recently after a short illness at his 
home in Elkins Park. 

A veteran member of the IACP, Chief Hal- 
lowell joined the Cheltenham force in 1906. He 
served as patrolman, police photographer, iden- 
tification officer and sergeant until 1916 when he 
was appointed chief. He obtained the first con- 
viction on fingerprint evidence and the first on 
palm print evidence in the state of Pennsylvania, 
and he was known throughout the country for 
his success in coping with juvenile delinquency. 

Since his retirement in January, 1950, Chief 
Hallowell had been serving as police advisor to 
the department, which is now headed by Chief S. 
Clarence Johnston. 

In January, 1952, he was named policeman of 
the year by the 18th Annual Assembly of the Po- 
lice Chiefs Association of Southeastern Pennsy]l- 
vania. Last November the Montgomery County 
Police Chiefs Association honored him at a dinner 
meeting, his last public appearance. 

He was a past president of both the above or- 
ganization and of the Pennsylvania Chiefs of Po- 
lice Association. 
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Kettrement Fs 
Gooby - “lrapped! 


To the peace officer, like the soldier, reasonably 
early retirement is an occupational necessity. The 
uniform and the badge are symbols that proclaim 
the wearer as being willing and able to engage in 
physical combat with the enemies of society wher- 
ever and whenever the occasion demands. 

As Father Time plays no favorites, the day 
will come, sooner than you would like to think, 
when you should turn in your tools as a favor to 
the taxpayers. It behooves you to prepare now 
for the final phase of your tour on this whirling 
sphere. Your preparations should be both of a 
psychological and financial nature to insure that 
your retirement will be a happy time rather than 
an aimless and miserable drift to the inevitable 
end. 

Early retirement, increasingly popular because 
of industry’s quest for new blood and publicity 
campaigns conducted by insurance companies as 
to their retirement plans, is booby trapped. These 
traps can be avoided by careful planning and in- 
vestigation. As peace officers, you are particu- 
larly well qualified to meet the latter requirement 
and your annual leave privilege grants you the 
time to conduct such an investigation. 

The most dangerous trap, as you probably sus- 
pect, is chained to the root of all evil. In this age 
of cracker-box houses selling for $12,000.00 and 
uniformly high rents, your retirement pay will 
not be enough to permit you and yours to live 
graciously unless you own your own home. 

The other trap is idleness. Many of you re- 
member the “Idle House” as a form of punishment 
in penal institutions. And, when a thief yearns 
because he cannot work, you know that complete 
idleness must be hell. 

With the traps exposed, let us get down to 
counter-measures. Chances are you are dream- 
ing of California or Florida. That, so far, is okay. 
A year-around temperate climate is a real mon- 
ey saver. But, if your dreams are leading you 
to San Bernardino, Long Beach, Miami Beach, St. 
Petersburg, or any other such wonderful place, 
you had better wake up and count your bank-roll. 
Remember, your retirement check will only be 
about half as large as the pay check you have 
become accustomed to growling about. The an- 
swer, as I added it up, is to find an attractive 
spot which has not yet learned its true worth. 

An acquaintance of mine, an active Air Force 
pilot, told me of a beautiful stretch of white sand 
beach along the Gulf coast in the panhandle of 
Florida. The nearest town is Destin, a tiny fish- 
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By Leonard P. Hutchinson 
U. S. Secret Service (Retired) 


Destin, Florida 


ing village. The passenger carrying capacity of 
Destin’s fishing fleet exceeds the population of 
the town. On this sketchy information and sight 
unseen, I leased, with the option to buy, an acre 
and a quarter tract located seven miles east of 
town and about five hundred feet inland from the 
beach. 

Upon retirement, three years later, I headed 
for Destin. Doing what I am advising you to do 
beforehand, I spent about two months getting ac- 
quainted with the area before deciding to build 
a home. I found a friendly people and, to keep 
occupied, a hobby that pays for itself. The highly 
prized red snapper abounds in the off-shore 
waters. Fishermen will take you deep sea fishing 
for a reasonable fee and, when you return, a fish- 
buyer awaits at the dock to buy your catch. He 
will pay you about 30c per pound. On a good day, 
you may catch a hundred pounds. On a poor day, 
you will chalk up a loss. In either event, if you 
like deep sea fishing, you will have had fun. 

I found, too, that modern living conveneiences 
can be had anywhere electric power and a palata- 
ble water supply are available. You can cook and 
heat with either electricity or gas. The bottled 
gas is surprisingly economical as a fuel. An elec- 
tric pump will furnish you with ample water 
pressure and, in this area, a shallow well pump 
will usually do the job. A properly constructed 
septic tank system will give you a trouble-free 
sewage disposal plant. You can safely erase from 
your mind any thought that modern conveniences 
are confined to the corporate limits of a city or 
town. 

A trustworthy local contractor undertook the 
construction of my home on a cost-plus basis. 
Being on the job constantly and working myself, 
I obtained more than a dollar’s worth of work 
for each dollar expended for labor. As a result, 
for about $5,000.00, I have a small but attractive 
modern home. 

Financing is more difficult than in the North. 
If you do as I say and not as I did, you will be 
prepared to finance the construction of your re- 
tirement home before you turn in your badge. 
Without a mortgage to worry about, you can 
make it comfortably on your retirement pay in a 
carefully selected spot. 

Above all else, take your time in making your 
selection of a place to live. It has been well said, 
“One man’s fish is another man’s poison.” And 
remember, too, the con-man’s old adage: The 
Sucker Can’t Wait. 
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DETRIBALISATION 


Cause Of Juvenile Crime Increases? 


(Editor’s Note: This word is probably new to the 
majority of us and the theory of its being respon- 
sible for crime increases is probably new to most 
of us, too—and thought-provoking. The comments 
here are reprinted from the March 27 issue of 
The Police Chronicle and Constabulary World 
(London), and are based on an address, originally 
reported in the Scotsman, given by Dr. F. S. Fid- 
des, lecturer in forensic medicine at Edinburgh 
University, before the Insurance Society of Edin- 
burgh.) 


The “spectacular increase” in all forms of in- 
dictable offenses in recent years cannot be re- 
garded as a crime wave, for the characteristic of 
a wave was that it reached a peak, and there is 
no indication that we have yet passed that peak. 

Murders are an exception, for although there 
has been proportionately quite a big increase since 
1940, it might be explained by the fact that the 
number of crimes of violence has increased, and 
a certain number of cases where there is violence 
and recklessness has resulted in there being dead 
victims instead of injured victims. 

The proportion of crimes which are cleared up 
in any one year is usually between 45 and 50 per 
cent. The number of people actually found guilty 
is, of course, smaller still—usually about half 
the number of crimes cleared up. The number 
of people found guilty probably include a high 
proportion of the stupid criminals; the clever 
ones are perhaps not found out so easily. Juvenile 
crimes are more frequently found out than adult 
crimes. 

Figures based on people found guilty are there- 
fore not always satisfactory. It is significant, 
however, that very nearly half the people con- 
victed in 1950 are under the age of 21. Two boys 
in every 100 in the 13-14 age group have been 
convicted of indictable offenses. This is not a 
post-war phenomenon. It has existed from be- 
fore the war, the disproportion tending to make 
its appearance about 1936 or a little earlier. 


It would appear that the increased incidence of 
crime really reflects an increased incidence of 
juvenile crimes. There has not been a corres- 
ponding increase in crime among the older age- 
groups. This is important, for the people who 
became habitual criminals almost invariably start 
their criminal careers at an early age. Investi- 
gations show that the younger a person starts to 
commit crimes the greater the likelihood there is 
that he would continue his life of crime. About 
75 to 80 per cent made one appearance in court 
and did not return. The other 20 to 25 per cent— 
the recidivists—almost all started in crime when 


+ young. 
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Pet Theories Break Down 


When the increase of crime began in the 1930’s, 
people believed the reason to be unemployment. 
But the increase continued during a period of 
full employment, proving that unemployment per 
se is not the cause. Many pet theories broke 
down when it was considered that the crime in- 
crease was more or less a sudden one from about 
1930. 

The only general term that can be found to ex- 
plain the increase is “detribalisation’”—an ugly 
but useful word. It was originally used about 
Africans who behaved perfectly well living under 
tribal laws, but became delinquents on coming to 
the towns. 

The same sort of thing happened in the armed 
forces during the war, when people to whom de- 
linquency was quite foreign before leaving home 
indulged in petty offenses. 

With all the progress in the past 50 years the 
capacity of the mind has remained constant. 
Minds have had a great deal to cope with, and, 
thought the lecturer, we had digested it very well. 

This has been a great age of debunkers. There 
has been a jettisoning of standards which has 
been very nearly permanent. Men like Shaw and 
Aldus Huxley have pulled down many of the old 
strongholds; but when they tried to substitute 
new ones, even men of their mental calibre made 
relatively poor jobs of it. 

When did the wider aspects of detribalisation 
begin to show themselves? During and after 
World War I; even more particularly in the 20’s. 
In the 1930’s we began to get the first fruits of 
detribalisation. 


APRIL FOOL’S DAY IN DEARBORN 


April Fool’s Day in reverse greeted motorists 
on Dearborn streets on Wednesday, April 1. 

Mayor Orville L. Hubbard suggested to his 
Dearborn Police to “stop twice as many speed- 
ers” on April Fool’s Day, but instead of handing 
the motorist a ticket, the officer removed his glove, 
congenially shook the driver’s hand and told him 
he’d be a dandy driver if only he took it a little 
easier. 

“When,” said the Mayor, “the driver didn’t be- 
lieve what he heard, the smiling officer tipped 
his cap and showed the motorist the legend ‘Be 
Nice to People,’ which is stamped in gold in the 
hatband of Dearborn policemen.” 


In cases where the surprised motorist was so 
upset and shaken by this special Dearborn cour- 
tesy that he found it difficult to drive on, the of- 
ficer would say “Come with me.” But instead 
of guiding the driver to police headquarters, the 
officer escorted the motorist far enough for him 
to recover from the shock. 
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Streamlining “The 
pArrest Register 


It takes a lot of paper and lot of record-keeping 
to round up Public Enemy No. 1 or run in a 
“smoke”-sodden vagrant. On the records—vol- 
ume-wise—there’s not much to distinguish be- 
tween them. There are the same number of 
forms to fill out, booking detail to note, property 
records to keep straight, files to search and re- 
ports to make out. 


We’re heavier here in St. Louis on paperwork 
than before the tremendous influx of defense 
workers a decade or so ago but we’ve eased the 
load a great deal by cutting out a lot of duplica- 
tion of effort. 


We’ve put a Dexigraph photocopying camera, 
a simple numbering system, and scientifically de- 
signed forms to work in the booking procedures, 
and as a result—in time and record-keeping rou- 
_tines—our paperwork has been cut 50 per cent. 
The Bureau of Record’s camera does a job in 
two hours that formerly kept a typist busy a full 
two days. 


The reducing of forms and books to be filled 
out, elimination of nearly all the attendant con- 
fusion, and improvement in department morale 
has been achieved in the face of more difficulties 
than simply those of a vast jump in population 
and of crime and misdemeanors. As with most 
public agencies at the municipal level it has been 
a case of handling added work and correspond- 
ingly increased problems with little if any added 
manpower. 


In the constant search for means of efficiency 
in handling the routines which are so significant 
a portion of police work, St. Louis’ Board of Police 
Commissioners has been constantly on the look- 
out for improved paperwork methods. Booking 
procedures have been a prime target. 


Beyond being unnecessarily time consuming we 
found that the biggest drawback to our old sys- 
tem of reports, the blotter and Record Bureau card 
file index, was in the opportunities for error in 
transcribing from one document to another. 


Now any copying is by carbon or camera. That 
kind doesn’t have to be checked, so a big step in 
paperwork routine is eliminated. Because all 
copies are facsimiles they can’t help but be exact 
copies. 


A comparison in the number of steps with and 
immediately following a booking will serve to 
show just how we have cut the record-keeping 
load in half. 
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By Colonel Jeremiah O’Connell 


Chief, Department of Police 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Here are the steps required under the old pro- 
cedure: 

1) Preparation of a desk copy, 

2) Preparation of the holdover copy, 

3) Preparation of the arresting officer’s copy, 

(Note: each was a separate writing), 

4) Entry of the record to the blotter, 

5) Entry to the arrest sheet, 

6) Arrest sheets to the Record Bureau for 
typing of 3”x5” index cards for each arrest (these 
filled over forty 11-drawer cabinets), 

7) Entry, from the holdover copy, to a bound 
record book maintained in the cell room, 

8) Preparation of the officer’s report from his 
arrest copy. 


As these operations were completed, the original 
memoranda was destroyed, leaving no checking 
source if there was an error in any one of the 
eight transcripts. 


In the new method the district (precinct) blot- 
ter is eliminated and other operations are merged 
so that there are now only four distinct record 
or copying steps. 


In place of the three initial arrest procedure 
forms and the district blotters, cell room books 
and Record Bureau cards, we now have an Arrest 
Register, in forms bound and inter-carboned in 
sets of four and known as “Multisets” (Reming- 
ton Rand). Much of the vital information com- 
mon to all booking procedure is pre-printed on 
these forms. They are also pre-numbered, giving 
the Record Bureau an effective control by dis- 
tricts and eliminating the necessity of audits of 
the records to determine arrests per day, per dis- 
trict. 


The four Arrest Register forms are prepared 
in their basic detail (name, date, time, place, 
charge, race, previous record, etc.) in one writing, 
by means of the interleaf carboning. The original 
is retained in the district as its ‘blotter.’ 


The first carbon copy goes to the Record Bu- 
reau and a 3”x5” section serves as the index card. 
These are prepared in the Dexigraph camera in a 
couple of hours a day, instead of the 14 to 16 typ- 
ing hours formerly required for making out and 
checking the index cards. 


For the holdover form the second carbon serves 
as the cell room ‘book’ and the property record. 
The cell room custodian fills in the record of cus- 
tody time—time in, and when bailed, released or 
otherwise removed. The part of the form which 
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serves as the property statement is signed by the 
prisoner when his property is returned to him 
upon his release. Items to be retained as evidence 
are so marked on the form. 

The third carbon copy of the Arrest Register 
form becomes the'arresting officer’s copy. This 
has additional blank space for his use in making 
up his report. 

Because of the pre-numbering, the setting up 
of an administrative control becomes a simple 
matter. A Kardex control sheet is maintained 
in the Record Bureau, with each form strictly ac- 
counted for at all times. 

Should there be occasion to destroy an Arrest 
Register form we follow this simple procedure: 

The recording officer of the district marks the 
four forms void and notes the reason. The origi- 
nal and all copies are forwarded to the Record 
Bureau. The first sheet is detached, stamped and 
returned to the district to provide there an un- 
broken sequence of numbered arrest forms. The 
three spoiled copies are retained in the bureau 
and the control sheet number corresponding to 
the voided form is so marked. 

With our paperwork so materially reduced as 
it is in every phase of the new record-keeping and 
control procedures, we find that confusion has 
been virtually eliminated. This is due in large 
measure to the fact the chances for errors in copy- 
ing have been reduced to the vanishing point, and 
most of the time lags are taken up. 

Finally, the equipment and supplies are inex- 
pensive and easy to handle. 


Advanced School For Detectives 
In New Jersey Highly Successful 


The Advanced School for Training Detectives, 
which opened March 10 at the Newark, New Jer- 
sey, Police Academy, planned for an enrollment 
of 75 officers to attend the two-hour, twice week- 
ly sessions. “Instead,” reports Burton Turkus, 
director of the school, “we found ourselves with 
270 students, ranging in rank from patrolmen to 
chiefs of police. And what, to my mind, is far 
more important, the average attendance has been 
98.9 per cent. This, to my mind, indicates that 
police officers will voluntarily, on their own time, 
attend classes that will advance their knowledge 
in the field of modern crime detection.” 

Union County Detective Chief Louis T. Lom- 
bardi, president of the County Detectives Bene- 
volent Association of New Jersey, reports that 
the school has aroused interest among law en- 
forcement units throughout the country. 

“We have had inquiries from 23 states,” he 
said, “concerning our procedure, curriculum and 
means of recruiting top-notch instructors. We 
have been happy to send a complete report of our 
experience. There have also been a number of 
requests from out-of-state police departments of- 
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fering to pay tuition fees for some of their men. 
These requests we had to reject with regret. Our 
association is bearing all expenses and accepts 
no fee, so we feel we must limit the courses to 
North Jersey municipal, county and state detec- 
tives, making an exception for uniformed men 
from communities which have no plainclothes in- 
vestigators.” 

The school has 22 law enforcement officials on 
its faculty. The final session will be held May 7. 

Plans are under consideration for holding a sim- 
ilar school in South Jersey in the fall in the Cam- 
den area. 





REMINDER 


Entries in the 14th Annual Maryland State 
Revolver and Pistol Championship must be 
postmarked not later than midnight, June 21. 
The event, sponsored by the Sparrows Point, 
Md., Police Department Pistol and Revolver 
Club, is to be fired over the Sparrows Point 
police range on June 26, 27 and 28. 

Entry forms may be secured from Chief 
Marcus H. Miles, Sparrows Point 19, Md. 











Electronic And Radio Equipment Set 
Off Franklin County Air Raid Sirens 


A system which automatically sounds 56 air 
raid sirens throughout Franklin County, includ- 
ing the city of Columbus, has been installed in the 
Columbus Fire Department radio headquarters. 
Special electronic tone and radio equipment, de- 
veloped by the General Electric Company, and a 
novel combination of radio and wirelines makes 
the system work. 

The fire department radio operator can con- 
rol the 56 air raid sirens simultaneously by means 
of two pushbuttons, one for the alert and one for 
the all-clear. 

Recent tests of the alerting system by General 
Electric and Franklin County Civil Defense of- 
ficials have proven highly successful. 

An electronic tone broadcast by the Franklin 
County Sheriff’s department radio transmitter, 
several miles from Columbus, activates the coun- 
ty’s sirens by means of special receivers attached 
to each siren. The Sheriff’s transmitter is remotely 
controlled from the Columbus Fire Department, 
which, in turn, receives warning direct from the 
Federal Civil Defense alerting network. 

All volunteer fire departments in Franklin 
County, as well as deputy sheriffs, are on the fre- 
quency of the Sheriff’s radio network. The large 
number of fire and emergency vehicles equipped 
with radio-telephones in this network is the reason 
the Sheriff’s transmitter was chosen to operate 
the alerting system. 
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WELLESLEY, MASS. 


Facts about Wellesley’s- 
Police Signaling System 


Police Operator's Desk with facilities 
for receipt of routine report, emer- 
gency, and telephone calls from 
street operated police boxes. Unit 
contains automatic time and signal 
recorders, and has added feature of 
register which receives all fire alarms 
from fire department. System in- 
cludes 32 street operated police 
boxes used to make over 120 re- 
port calls daily. 


~~ Instant response to calls from If your community is without the modern 
patrolmen anywhere in the city — anda per- Gamewell System, it will certainly pay you to 
manent record of every call — are two of the _let us make a survey of your present and pos- 
advantages Wellesley, Mass. gets with the _ sible future needs. 
G ll System. 
Tid i ME cate ca THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
This modern police communications system 
é Newton Upper Falls 64, Massachusetts 
can save lives and property... 
because an accident or other 
‘emergency is signaled to the po- 
lice station and immediate ac- 
tion can be taken. 








“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 


cure.” How many cracker-barrel philosophers 
of old have expounded that adage as they thought- 
fully drew a comparison to some wise step that 
could prevent trouble? 


The old time cracker-barrel soothsayer didn’t 
have to fret about the atomic bomb and its untold 
abilities of construction and destruction. In those 
tranquil days planting your potato patch when 
the moon was right was the ounce of prevention 
most often discussed. 


Over 130 police officers recently took a hint 
from the aged philosopher’s favorite phrase and 
gave it a modern twist when they congregated 
at the University of Louisville, Kentucky for a 
regional civil defense institute. First of its kind 
ever held in the United States, the Institute was 
sponsored by the Kentucky State Police, Police 
Services Branch, Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration (FCDA). 

“We hope the drone of enemy warplanes, and 
devastation of atomic attack will never come to the 
United States,” said Colonel Charles C. Oldham, 
commissioner of Kentucky State Police. “If it 
does then the several ounces of prevention taken 
by these policemen from the eleventh civil defense 
area reap untold savings in human life.” 


“If an American city was bombed, policemen 
would be the first line of defense in controlling a 
deluge of emergency highway traffic,’’ Oldham 
asserted. “Regular police officers and their co- 
workers in various auxiliary police organizations 
would be in immediate contact with thousands of 
panic stricken homeless persons. Without effec- 
tive control this emergency traffic would clog all 
highways leading from disaster areas. 


The State Police Commissioner and Colonel A. 
E. Kimberling who heads the Police Services 
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Preventiou 


By Jud Edwards 
Public Information Officer 
Kentucky State Police 


Responsible for planning the recent 
two-day regional civil defense insti- 
tute in Kentucky were, l. to 7., Rus- 
sell Prior, police services specialist, 
FCDA; Col. A. E. Kimberling, head of 
the Police Services Branch, FCDA 
and former chief of the Louisville de- 
partment; and Col. Charles C. Old- 
ham, Kentucky State Police. 


Branch of the FCDA were primarily responsible 
for organizing the two day Institute. 

Numerous forces make up the civil defense 
group, but in the words of Colonel A. E. Kimber- 
ling, “The civil defense team could not function 
effectively in the chaos after bombing without the 
services of the police.” 

Executives from police departments in 15 states 
were listed among those in attendance at the In- 
stitute where the Southern Police Institute served 
as their hosts. Located on the University of Louis- 
ville campus, the Southern Police Institute dis- 
missed classes April 8 and 9 so students could at- 
tend the sessions on civil defense. 

Oldham emphasized that one objective of the 
course was to get people in various states repre- 
sented there to start thinking about civil defense. 
“Police officers who attended the Institute were 
urged to get back home and spread the gospel of 
civil defense not only to their fellow policemen but 
also to their neighbors and friends,” he explained. 

Students at the course were taught a variety of 
subjects ranging from martial and civil law and 
the role of the FBI in internal security to courses 
in emergency traffic control and one covering 
panic prevention and control. 

The often unsung, but always hard working ally 
of the regular policeman in his civil defense work 
is his brother police officer, the auxiliary police- 
men. Two hours of instruction was devoted to the 
selection and training of men who hold these im- 
portant positions. 

Serving without pay, the auxiliary policeman 
would assist regular police officers in time of 
emergency and disaster. He has no police au- 
thority at other times. 


The policeman-students got a chance to air their 
own civil defense problems at a panel discussion 











DELCO-REMY 
EXTRA-OUTPUT 
GENERATORS 
AND MATCHING 
REGULATORS 


(Medium Duty— 40 and 50 Amperes) 


Delco-Remy extra-output generators are an economical 
answer to the electrical needs of cruising taxicabs, suburban 
police cars, rural mail cars... other vehicles with additional 
lights, two-way radios, special electrical equipment in 
moderate to heavy-duty service. For this type of operation, 
these Delco-Remy extra-output generators offer the triple 
advantages of low initial cost, simple installation and eco- 
nomical maintenance. 


DELCO-REMY 40-AMP. GENERATOR has low cut-in 
... Charges at curb idle from 11 to 17 amperes... attains 
full output at 18 mph when using a three-inch pulley. 


DELCO-REMY 50-AMP. GENERATOR has slightly 
higher cut-in, about 9 mph... attains full output at 19 mph 
.. . for vehicles customarily operating at higher speeds, 
with minimum of slow driving. 


See your nearest United Motors distributor for further infor- 
mation and application data. 
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which consumed the last afternoon of the Insti- 
tute. Presiding at the discussion was Colonel 
Thomas J. Quinn, who is Civil Defense mobile sup- 
port coordinator for the state of Kentucky. Ken- 
tucky Director of Civil Defense Gilbert L. White 
and Federal Civil’ Defense Safety Expert William 
L. Martin also participated in the pane! discus- 
sion along with Colonel Oldham and State Police 
Captain C. E. Lopez, the department’s legal of- 
ficer. 

Speakers for the two day course were listed as 
Dr. Morton Walker, Assistant to the University of 
Louisville President, Major General Jesse Lind- 
say, Kentucky Adjutant General, Colonel A. E. 
Kimberling, F. B. I. Agent Edward Boyle, Pro- 
fessor Don Kooken of the University of Indiana, 
Police Administration Department, Kentucky 
State Police Captain O. H. Cornwell and Russell 
Prior, Police Services Specialist for FCDA. 


Report On Citizens Advisory Committee 


To San Jose Police Department Issued 

Activities of the citizens’ advisory committee 
to the San Jose, California, Police Department 
are described in a recent issue of the Journal of 
Social Hygiene. Authors of the article are City 
Manager A. P. Hamann and Chief Ray Blackmore. 

“We are more than satisfied with the accomp- 
lishments made possible by this association of 
citizens and law enforcement officers,” say these 
officials. 

The committee’s functions, the article points 
out, are: 

To foster a closer relationship between the 
people of San Jose and their police department. 

To stimulate city-wide interest in educational 
programs designed to help the individual protect 
his life and property. 

To pool information useful to the police in con- 
trolling detrimental influences. 

To tell the public about the steps taken by the 
police department to control vice and crime. 

To act in a consultative capacity on policies sug- 
gested by the city administration and to deter- 
mine whether they would prove beneficial to San 
Jose. 

“The committee came into being when we called 
together representatives: of the clergy, merchants’ 
association, PTA, the press, radio, labor, veterans’ 
organizations, dads’ clubs and government agen- 
cies and explained why we needed them,’”’ Hamann 
and Blackmore recall. ‘We asked them to help 
us cope with the social aspects of crime aggrava- 
ted by economic conditions and a vast increase in 
our population. We emphasized that we wanted 
them to help us in our job of controlling crime, 
not to dictate policy nor to interfere with normal 
police functions.” 

The 29-member committee has helped the police 
set up such diverse projects as a lecture series 
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designed to help retail clerks prevent shoplifting, 
a bicycle safety program for juveniles, and for 
both adults and high school students an education- 
al program to prevent drug addiction. 

“The committee serves as a kind of clearing- 
house of information, passing on to the public in- 
formation about prostitution conditions and relay- 
ing to the police what the citizens have to say,” 
the article points out. “This two-way channeling 
of facts assures the police of public support in 
their efforts to suppress vice and gives them valid 
leads on prostitution activity. The information 
they now get from citizens is authentic, unlike 
the anonymous tips and leads that used to waste 
their time. 

“In the opinion of all concerned, San Jose’s 
citizens’ advisory committee has proved an asset 
to the police department, and no doubt it will be- 
come a permanent part of our civic life,” Hamann 
and Blackmore declare in the article. “The re- 
sponse by public-spirited citizens to our suggestion 
that they take a permanent part in law enforce- 
ment work has been gratifying to those of us who 
are their municipal servants. 

“This is especially true as they have come to 
recognize that many of the difficulties faced by 
the police today have developed into social prob- 
lems. As such, they can be successfully combatted 
only if there is mutual understanding and a desire 
by citizens and their law enforcement officers to 
aid one another. 

“Now, the San Jose police department knows 
that it has strong backing, that it won’t be smear- 
ed with unjust publicity and that it need not fear 
the machinations of prostitution racketeers and 
middlemen.” 

Other police departments, long tolerant of vice 
in the mistaken belief that citizens want it, would 
do well to study San Jose’s plan, Hamann and 
Blackmore conclude. “If their record is clean, they 
should have no qualms about committee interfer- 
ence. Instead, they will enjoy the confidence and 
support of a satisfied community free of prosti- 
tution and related activities.” 


CONGRESS OF CORRECTION 


The 83rd Annual Congress of Correction, 
sponsored by the American Prison Association, is 
to be held at the Hotel King Edward, Toronto, 
Ontario, October 11 to 16. Major General Ralph 
B. Gibson of Ottawa, president of the Association, 
will preside. 

Invitation to attend the Congress has been ex- 
tended to all law enforcement officials by Roberts 
J. Wright, assistant general secretary of the or- 
ganization. “Our problems and those faced by 
many of your affiliated groups are quite similar,” 
he points out, “and we would be more than happy 
to welcome representatives from the law enforce- 
ment field to the discussions of the Congress.” 
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Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 


‘ utmost in 
1 Fine combed, long staple cotton, 


woven for long wear 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 


3 High thread count for luster and 
superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 
Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 


of Simpson's Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 









WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 40 Worth St., New York: 13, N. Y. 
Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles 
300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street g@e «6819 Santee Street 


caus of KNOW WHERE 


MIRO-FLEX STREET NAME ASSEMBLIES 


Efficiency is a sign of good governing; Miro-Flex 
street markers are a sign of good efficiency. For 
example, this new deluxe, four-way pedestal assem- 
bly with block numbers, is complete in directions, 
easily read and built to last for years .. . besides 
being an attractive addition to your city’s thorough- 
fare. Made of zinc-coated Bonderized steel, em- 
bossed, and finished with the best baked on enamel. 
Send for your illustrated catalog today. 








Complete your present street name 


. 
assembly with the new 12” x6” 
block number plates. Easily attached 
above or below street name plates 
7 
J 


for quick readability. 





WRITE TO 
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1824 EAST SECOND STREET WICHITA, KANSAS 












SECRET 
POCKET 
RECORDER 


Here at last, is the big news you’ve been waiting for. It’s the 
biggest news about the smallest pocket wire recorder in the 
world—small enough to fit your pocket, yet big enough to 
record conversation for 214 solid hours without stopping. 
This tiny instrument is so small it weighs only 214 pounds, 
battery and recording wire included, but it is big enough 
to do a man-size police job. 


The Secret Pocket Recorder is a high quality, guaranteed 
detection instrument constructed with the care and precision 
of a fine watch. It can be worn under the coat in a shoulder 
holster or inside coat pocket. It can be operated from a 
wrist watch microphone. No suitcase or briefcase is needed 
to hide it from view. This skillfully designed miniature 
recorder holds one of the biggest potentials ever offered 
law enforcement agencies and accredited investigators. 


SECRET POCKET RECORDER, complete =e 50 
batteries, one midget microphone, one set 289: 
sensitive ear phones, one hour spool of re- 

cording wire ready to switch on and use __ 


For complete data, send for the FREE folder 


THE SMALLEST POCKET RECORDER 
IN THE WORLD... that works! 
























Investigator records conversation taking place at another table 
in a restaurant with recorder in his pocket. 





With a wrist watch microphone, and concealed recorder 
conversation can be recorded in public gathering. 





A complete miniature unit hidden in a book enables an 
investigator to record conversation in hotel lobby 


SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LABORATORIES 


Law Enforcement Distributors 
922 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


By Lou Smyth 








Kansas City, Missouri, Police Department 


Accident figures seem to have little value in 
making the American public more careful. Yearly 


_totals, mounting fatalities in cities, and the parade 


of stories of killing, injury and property damage 
fail to make people more careful in the use of the 
public thoroughfares. 

At the recent Central States Safety Congress, 
held in Kansas City, law enforcement officers 
and citizens joined in a discussion of how to re- 
duce traffic accidents. It was agreed that tighter 
enforcement, more severe penalties, and possibly 
jail sentences, rather than fines, might help. 

Lieut. Roland J. Schumacher, director of safety 
education of the St. Louis Police Department, 
gave a different method of presenting statistics 
which gripped his audience. Referring to the 
38,000 victims of traffic fatalities in 1952, he 
broke the figure down to 104 killed every day, 
or about 5 killed every hour of the day and night 
during that year. 

Then he turned to the total of 1,350,000 in- 
jured. Turning to the blackboard he reduced the 


total to 3,700 persons injured per day, or 155 an. 


hour, or 2 per minute or 1 every 30 seconds. The 
most startling of his comparisons was the break- 
down of the economic loss resulting from acci- 
dents. He included funeral and hospital bills, 
lost time in wages, insurance costs and losses due 
to smashed motor vehicles. He gave the total 
cost at $3,600,000,000 during 1952. The average 
citizen, he says, has not the knowledge of finance 
to realize just how much three billion, six hun- 
dred million dollars means. 

Then Lieut. Schumacher used the figure $2,000 
to illustrate what the gigantic economic loss 
means. He said that if a person born 1953 years 
ago had to spend $2,000 every day of his life he 
would have to continue living, not only the 1953 
years but another 2,978 years in order to spend 
at the rate of $2,000 a day the total of $3, 600,000,- 
000. 


Probably some in the audience were thrilled 
over the idea of having $2,000 to spend every 
day—not for 5,000 years but for the short span 
of their lives. 
Assuming that the spending was to be legitimate 
and not just money thrown away, we can imagine 
it would be a burden that would soon become im- 
possible. However, Lieut. Schumacher’s break- 


down of the estimated economic loss due to traffic 
accidents was a graphic picture that should make 








It didn’t hit this writer that way. . 





anyone who hears it stop and think what a care- 
less nation we have become. 

This turns our thoughts to the crime situation. 
It would be difficult to arrive at an accurate an- 
nual loss due to crime. The factors to be con- 
sidered would include casualty insurance, main- 
taining at high level the various branches of our 
system of justice, the maintaining of correctional 
and penal institutions, loss of property to victims, 
ete. At least a part of this cost results from the 
gullibility and carelessness of the average Ameri- 
can. Newspapers, radio stations and TV networks 
have many times issued warnings and suggestions 
to make the public more careful in protecting their 
property. But the carelessness continues and is 
indicated every day in the accounts of crimes pub- 
lished in the press. 





The president of the Missouri Peace Officers 
Association, Sheriff Leslie K. Hunt of Vernon 
County, Missouri, in his address at the Spring- 
field convention said in part: 


“In view of the ever-increasing crime and ac- 
cident totals our responsibilities as peace officers 
become greater every year. We have not yet won 
the confidence and support of the public in our 
efforts to protect life and property. I think we 
all realize that law enforcement is a responsibility 
of good citizens as well as the police. In several 
instances recently we have had reports of laymen 
notifying the police or assisting the police in the 
apprehension of law violators. This is as it should 
be-—but not to the extent we have a right to ex- 
pect. The fault probably rests with us rather 
than the people. If we made greater efforts to 
explain our problems and our handicaps to the 
taxpayers, I am sure we would gain their help. 


“What I am talking about is something called 
public relations. Call it what you will, it is just 
common sense and good business. Back in the 
old days before the coming of the automobile, 
many law enforcement executives took the posi- 
tion that police work was something to be kept 
very secret, that it was none of the public’s busi- 
ness. This is not true in these times, if it ever 
was. Much of our work now. concerns the war 
against the great killer, the driver of motor ve- 
hicles. We as peace officers face the challenge 
to stop this wholesale destruction. Law enforce- 
ment in this day and age must be teamwork be- 
tween peace officers and the citizens or we fail 
in our responsibilities.” 





There seems to be a feeling among police ex- 
ecutives that the term “public relations” does not 
describe the job of bringing about a better un- 
derstanding between the public and the police. 
Other titles have been suggested, such as public 
information, research and statistics, and desig- 
nations along similar lines. None fits the need 
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in developing a better relationship between the 
police and the communities they serve. 

It may be that the solution lies in a combina- 
tion of the police training school and more rigid 
study of the personalities and attitudes of field 
ofiicers. One discourteous officer can tear down 
public confidence faster than courteous and intel- 
ligent officers can build it. Perhaps we should 
go back farther than training and start with se- 
lection of applicants for the enforcement ranks. 
At the risk of being considered tiresome, reference 
is again made to the use of psychiatry in the ex- 
amination of police applicants. It is much easier 
to wash out an applicant who does not have the 
balance and temperament and proper attitude be- 
fore he becomes a policeman than to get rid of 
him after he has been accepted. 

This brings up another matter that has been 
given attention to this column in the past. How 
much voice has the police chief in the selection of 
recruits? If a civil service board operates inde- 
pendently of the police, the chief has to take what 
is handed him, and it is doubtful if the civil serv- 
ice-board has used the factors necessary to gage 
the requirements for police service. 


Many writers refer to the police service as a 
profession. Yet there is little reason to call it 
that until higher standards are set in recruitment, 
training, discipline, and procedure. We cannot 
make the police service a profession by merely 
calling it that. In some cities pay schedules are 
high enough to attract the better type of appli- 
cants. Unfortunately, in most communities a 
young man can make a much better income in 
private industry than in the police service. The 
support: of the public is necessary to make the 
police service more attractive and bring it nearer 
to a profession. 

Still another handicap is the residence limitation 
in most cities. We can hardly call our work a 
profession as long as we are limited to our own 
home town, where advancement is slow and per- 
haps never. If residence restrictions could be 
eliminated, officers who were outstanding in their 
performance might have an opportunity to move 
on to bigger departments, better ranks, and great- 
er income. 

Some executives with whom we have discussed 
this idea have opposed it on the ground that larger 
departments might tear down the smaller ones 
by grabbing their best officers. We would not be 
fearful of such a situation if we realized that 
throwing the police service open on a national 
seale makes it so attractive, everything else being 
equal, that in time practically all officers would 
be the type every chief hopes to bring onto his 
force. 

As a start towards making police service a real 
profession, certain fundamental studies are ad- 
visable. One is job analysis. By this we mean 
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the obtaining of full information about the duties 
and proportion of time involved in every activity 
of every employee. This gives the chief the knowl- 
edge of his department’s functions that permits 
elimination of lost motion, duplication of effort, 
and helps in proper placement of personnel. The 
next step is a thorough study of the qualifications, 
personality, and performance record of employ- 
ees. If the wrong employee is assigned to a cer- 
tain job, he should be reassigned and replaced by 
someone who can do the job more efficiently. 
Surveys by recognized experts may be neces- 
sary to give the head of the department the back- 
ing he needs to improve his procedure. We have 
talked along these lines with some of the leading 
authorities in police science and administration 
and we believe that they can do more to help pro- 
fessionalize the police service than we can do 
alone, if we will just obtain their expert help. 


Urges Use Of Existing Facilities 
And Personnel In CD-Disaster Planning 


“Civil Defense must be accomplished by reliance 
on those who are doing, on an everyday basis (in 
local, state and federal government—and in in- 
dustry), work that is similar -or comparable to 
that required in a Civil Defense emergency. The 
most efficient and reliable procedure is, therefore, 
to make maximum use of all existing communi- 
cations agencies together with their trained per- 
sonnel. These are adequate, sufficient and reli- 
able.” , 

This statement was made by C. A. Armstrong, 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, before the Southern District meeting of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers held 
in Louisville, Ky., this month. 

He appraised the role of communications in 
event of air attack, both as used in warning and 
in disaster control, comparing the necessary Civil 
Defense communications networks with road and 
highway requirements for the same purpose. He 
said that it would be too expensive to build com- 
munications networks exclusively for times of 
disaster. Pointing out that the normal commu- 
nications facilities are vast, diversified and ex- 
tensive, he urged that communications planning 
for Civil Defense needs be based on maximum 
utilization of existing facilities. 

“Civil Defense,” said Mr. Armstrong, “can be 
made effective if it is organized and operated 
on the principle that existing organizations and 
existing facilities are used whenever they exist. 
Wherever possible, the functions of Civil Defense 
are assigned to existing organizations whose nor- 
mal peacetime operations include such functions 
or are related tothem. This insures the maximum 
efficiency and competence of both personnel and 
facilities.” 




















Chief Divine Gets Kemper Award 


Chief Lester J. Divine of Oakland, Calif., has 
been pre esented the Kemper Foundation Award for 
Traffic Safety “for his con- 
tributions to safety and to 
better understanding  be- 
tween citizens and their po- 
lice.” 

The award, accompanied 
by a check for $1,000, was 
presented to Chief Divine 
by James S. Kemper, chair- 
man of the Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company. 

Chief Divine was cited 
for national service in pro- 
moting uniform traffic law 
enforcement as well as for accomplishments which 
have placed Oakland among the nation’s leaders 
in traffic safety, enforcement, and education. 

Chief Divine was graduated from the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University in 1941. 

The award citation declared: 

“For three years prior to assuming command 
of the entire department, he served as head of the 
Police Traffic Division. So successful was his 
administration of the division, and that of his 
successor after he became chief, that Oakland 
for the past six years has enjoyed a greatly im- 
proved traffic death rate—reaching an all-time 
low of 2.8 fatalities per 10,000 registered motor 
vehicles in 1952 in the face of heavy increases in 
population and in motor vehicle registration.” 

On a national scale, Chief Divine was com- 
mended for his work as chairman of the Police 
Division of the National Safety Council and as a 
leader in safety programs of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police. 

He was instrumental in the formation of the 
Bay Area Traffic Executive Council, which now 
strives for uniformity of traffic enforcement in 
12 Bay Area counties with a population in excess 
of 2,000,000. 

In Oakland he has generated wide support for 
the city’s one-way street plan, the Adult Traffic 
Violators School, and a “behind-the-wheel” train- 
ing program in high schools. 

Mr. Kemper said there was no difficulty in 
choosing Chief Divine for the award because of 
both his national and local contributions to safety. 
Future awards, he said, will be made to those 
whose work merits recognition and who, like Chief 
Divine, are Kemper Foundation fellowship or 
scholarship graduates of the Traffic Institute of 
Northwestern University. 

Chief Divine’s award was the second made by 
the Kemper Foundation. The first went to Com- 
missioner Bernard R. Caldwell of the California 
Highway Patrol when he was deputy chief of the 
Los Angeles Police Department, in charge of 
traffic. 





Chief Divine 












FOR YOUR PROMISING 
YOUNG OFFICERS... 


A SCIENTIFIC 
CRIME INVESTIGATION 


NSD MD) a wel awa. 
COURSE 


TODA y, one of the keys to advancementin law 
enforcement is training. We offer your men spe- 
cialized training in the Science of Identification. 


For more than 34 years the Institute of Applied 
Science has been giving men an opportunity 
to train at home in finger printing and identi- 
fication. The result? 


HUNDREDS OF THE 
IDENTIFICATION BUREAUS 
IN AMERICA EMPLOY 
OUR GRADUATES 


You, as a law enforcement executive, may have 
full confidence in recommending the Institute of 
Applied Science to your promising young officers. 


We operate on the highest standard of pro- 
fessional and business ethics and maintain well 
equipped laboratories for free use by advanced 
students and graduates. Our up-to-date course 
includes: p 
@ FUNDAMENTALS OF CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF HANDWRITING 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF TYPEWRITING 
@ FIREARMS IDENTIFICATION 
@ FINGER PRINTING 
@ POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY 
@® MODUS OPERANDI 





FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION WRITE 


INSTITUTE OF | 
APPLIED SCIENCE 


1924 Sunnyside Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 


Member Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, 
and National Home Study Council 












Following adoption of a building program and 
standards in layout and construction, the Penn- 
sylvania State Police, under direction of Commis- 
sioner C. M. Wilhelm, have recently completed and 
placed in operation eight Troop Barracks build- 
ings. ; 

Located on or adjacent to main Pennsylvani 
highways and consolidated in structure to reduce 
cost, the buildings include offices, sleeping quar- 
ters, mess facilities and garages—all conforming 
to floor plans permitting maximum efficiency in 
performance of necessary duties. 

The long range building program includes plans 
to standardize substation structures in counties 
where barracks are not required. 


Adjacent to each Troop Barracks is a driver 
examination course to provide off-the-street test- 
ing of drivers. 

The Pennsylvania State Police and the Depart- 
ment of Revenue have designed these driver ex- 
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Picture opposite is the new state 
police barracks at Reading, Penn- 
sylvania. This is one of eight re- 
cently constructed State Police 
Headquarters buildings. 


amination courses after nearly ten years of study 
of driver testing methods. 

Pictured below is the driver examination course 
at Harrisburg. At the left are “turn-around 
stalls” which are 28 feet in width. The surface 
is so graded that the driver must control motion 
of the car by either brake or throttle while turn- 
ing. 

Next step in the driving test is pulling out into 
a traffic lane and continuing through the course, 
observing “Stop” signs and finally negotiating the 
serpentine drive, shown at right of the photo, de- 
signed to test skill in making right and left turns 
requiring hand-over-hand steering. 

In addition to the actual driving test, drivers 
must demonstrate familiarity with traffic regulat- 
ing signs and traffic laws. 

The car to be used in a test is also checked by 
state police-to determine if it meets the require- 
ments of the law and is in safe operating condi- 
tion. 
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REPORT FROM ILLINOIS 


By Col. Milan N. Plavsic, Chairman 
Joint State Training Committee 
Director of Public Safety 
Park Forest, Illinois 


In 1952, under the leadership of Chief Lorenz 
Schey, president of the Illinois Association of 
Chiefs of Police and in cooperation with the II- 
linois Police Association and the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation a joint committee on police train- 

‘ing was created to evaluate the need for training 
and the areas and types of courses to be instituted. 

After many surveys and meetings of the com- 
mittee, it was our recommendation, with authori- 
zation by the sponsoring organizations, to conduct 
a series of schools throughout the state in areas 
which would make it possible for every municipa- 
lity within a 50 mile radius to have training faci- 
lities and an adequate training program readily 
available to them. 

In the fall of 1952, preparations were made to 
establish some seven schools in the district within 
the jurisdiction of the Chicago office of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. The first training 
course in these schools was a basic, 40-hour pro- 
gram for all recruit police officers and any other 
officers who had no previous training. Upon 
completion of the basic course, the next offered 
was in-service instruction, followed by an exten- 


sive advanced in-service training program and by . 


specialized courses in fingerprinting, investiga- 
tion, firearms, scientific procedures, etc., as the 
need indicated. 

After each course an examination is conducted 
and certificates are issued by the sponsoring or- 
ganizations. Upon completion of all courses, each 
successful participant is given a diploma desig- 
nating him as a qualified person in his field. 

To date, more than 600 men have taken ad- 
vantage of this program which will be extended 
to the western part of the state in the jurisdiction 
of the Springfield, Ill., office of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

It is the hope and goal of the present executive 
board of the Illinois Police Chiefs Association, 
headed by Chief Peter J. Geishecker of Evanston 
and Chief William Griffin of the Illinois Police 
Association, and the training committee that, 
along with the splendid accomplishments of the 
training programs of Northwestern University, 
the Chicago Police Department and the Illinois 
State Police, in the near future we can assure 
every law enforcement officer in the state of II- 
linois an opportunity for the training which is 
vital to him and his responsibility to our citizens. 

By cooperative efforts, these organizations have 
completed their first year in this program with a 
substantial record of achievement behind it and, 
before it, in the coming years, lies.a well-defined 





POLICE OFFICERS — 
STUDY PRIVATELY, ADVANCE PUBLICLY! 


Municipal Police Administration 


COMPLETE 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE FOR 


COMMAND OFFICERS 








THIS IN-SERVICE TRAINING INCLUDES: 


@ The authoritative textbook, Municipal Police 
Administration 

@ Individual instruction on each lesson 

e@ Advice of instructor on special problems 

@ Certificate of graduation that carries national 
prestige 


Marcus Hancock, Chief of Police, Birmingham Ala., says: 

“I took your course in Municipal Police Administra- 
tion with Chief John Holstrom of Berkeley, Calif., as 
my instructor. I consider the course and Chief 
Holstrom’s comments of real value, not only in per- 
forming my duties as Chief, but also in preparing 
for the competitive examination I took for this 
position.” 


SAMPLE LESSON TOPICS: 
@ Police Organization e Preventing Delinquency 
@ Personnel and Training @ Vice Control 
@ Functions of Patrol, Traffic, and Detective Divisions 
e@ Records, Communications, Equipment, and Property 


FEE FOR ENTIRE COURSE $35 
(May be paid in installments) 


Book alone, 468 pages, 1950 edition, $7.50 
Write now for free course outline and application blank 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING 
IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


Conducted Since 1934 by 
The International City Managers’ Association 
1313 East 60 Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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program of action that should enhance the service 
which law enforcement is obligated to perform in 
its daily task to suppress crime and criminals. 

We wish to express our gratitude to all of the 
persons who have so diligently assisted this com- 
mittee and, more particularly, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, without whom this program 
could not have become a reality. 


Highlights Of Polygraph Survey 
Conducted By University Of Tennessee 


In a symposium, The Polygraphic Truth Test, 
published in the Tennessee Law Review (Vol. 22, 
Feb. 1953), there appears a tabulation of question- 
naires circulated to some 1700 persons presumed 
to have informed opininons or experience with 
polygraph instruments and their application to 
the detection of deception. Fifty per cent of the 
number replied. 
i Responses, in general, show that the more ex- 
perience a respondent had, the higher was his 
opinion of validity. 
While the opinions summarized by Edward E. 
Cureton, head of the psychology department, Uni- 
versity of Tennesssee, merit and require close 
analysis, the following highlights are of special 
significance: 
1. Only 3 per cent of all respondents, in all ex- 
perience levels, believe the polygraph to have low 
validity as a deception indicator. 
2. Eleven per cent expressed no opinion. 
3. Four scales of validity were offered: high, 
moderate, low, and no opinion. The opinion that 
the technique is “highly valid” in deception-appli- 
cation is shared by 63 per cent of the psychologists, 
65 per cent of the observers and experimenters, 
74 per cent of the observers, experimenters and 
examiners, 83 per cent of the examiners, 87 per 
cent of the non-psychologists, and 62 per cent of 
all respondents. 
4. Precise conclusions as to percentages of 
those who rated polygraphic truth tests as of 
either moderate orhigh-validity are not determin- 
able because some checked both moderate and 
high. However, there is justification in inferring 
that substraction of those checking “invalid” and 
those checking “no opinion” from 100 per cent, 
the remaing figures will represent, as Dr. Cureton 
terms it, “lower limits rather than fair estimates,” 
as to the percentage who rate the technique mod- 
erate to high in validity. Using this method, 
“moderate to high” is mentioned by: 
93 per cent of the psychologists (invalid, 0%; 
no opinion, 7%) 

97 per cent of the non-psychologists (invalid, 
1% ; no opinion, 9%) 

91 per cent of the observers and experimenters 
(invalid, 0% ; no opinion, 9% ) 

95 per cent of observers, experimenters and ex- 
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aminers (invalid, 0% ; no opinion, 5%) 

98 per cent of the examiners (invalid, 1%; no 

opinion, 11%) 
86 per cent of all respondents (invalid, 3%; no 
opinion, 11%) 

That these figures are close approximates to 
the respondent’s intent is shown by the fact that 
92 per cent of the experimenters, 97 per cent of 
the observers, and 99 per cent of the examiners 
rate the polygraph instrument of moderate to high 
validity as a device to record general emotional 
reactions. Dr. Cureton’s analysis shows that 
psychologists tend to rate the instrument of mod- 
erate validity in recording emotional reactions 
(in comparison to non-psychologists), although 
from 93 to 97 per cent of all groups of psycholo- 
gists assign it moderate to high validity with one 
half of one per cent to one per cent rating it in- 
valid. 


Proposes Five-Point Program To 
Bar Unfit Drivers From Road 


A direct attack on the nation’s serious traffic 
accident problem through a five-point program 
of driver control that would bar all unfit drivers 
from the roads was recommended recently by 
Paul H. Blaisdell, public safety director of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies. 

Loose licensing methods and the present “post- 
mortem system” of determining a driver’s quali- 
fications “after the damage has been done” have 
proved wholly inadequate, he told the Minnesota 
Association of Insurance Agents in St. Paul, citing 
the ever-growing number of dead and injured in 
accidents caused largely by unfit drivers. 

Mr. Blaisdell pointed out that the most direct 
approach to traffic safety lies in-a preventive 
method that concentrates on far stricter licensing 
requirements and on periodic re-examination of 
drivers. Tens of thousands of unfit drivers would 
be weeded out by such an “advanced step in human 
engineering for safety,” he said. 

“Nearly all of our controls are fashioned for the 
events which take place after the individual is on 
the highway,” Mr. Blaisdell said. ‘Until we de- 
termine, originally, through the most conclusive 
tests, who may drive, we cannot expect any great 
improvement in the traffic accident situation. 

“The time has arrived to depart from the post- 
mortem plan of highway safety which has failed 
us completely and to begin a required preventive 
program. Who may drive must be decided by 
cold, impartial selection. The examiner who gives 
‘fixes’ or favors will be guilty of criminal negli- 
gence. The prospective driver who accepts the 
license by meeting less than the strict require- 
ments must forfeit the privilege forever.” 

Mr. Blaisdell said “wholly adequate” driver 
licensing must eventually involve these steps: 

1. A physical examination which “does more 
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than certify to the fact that the body is warm.” 
Essential information would include a complete 
medical history to guard against the dangers from 
epileptics and other equally unfortunate individ- 
uals who may be good and useful citizens but still 
not a safe risk at the wheel of an automobile. A 
thorough heart examination would be required as 
well as the testing of reflexes. Vision tests would 
be a vital part of the physical check-up and would 
cover both ordinary acuity and the equally im- 
portant factors of “tunnel vision,” distance judg- 
ment, and color blindness. ‘Gone would be the 


‘days of identifying eight letters on a white card,” 


he said. 

2. A psychiatric and psychological examination 
to provide information on mental and emotional 
stability. In this area further research is need- 
ed to apply known testing methods to the driving 
situation and to develop new tests for would-be 
drivers. “Here,” he added, “We must eventually 
be able to obtain some index of probable driver 
attitude. Here we must search out the self- 
centeredness which prefers to risk death rather 
than yield a right-of-way. If examinations for 
military service disclose hundreds of thousands 
who would be a poor gamble in the tight situations 
of combat for psychoneurotic reasons, we must be 
equally firm in ascertaining who cannot cope with 
the tight situations of heavy traffic.” 

3. Written examinations covering rules of the 
road, which would disclose a thorough working 
knowledge of traffic-control “rather than the 
quickly forgotten surface glibness which can beat 
the odds in answering ten simple questions.” 

4. A road test of inclusiveness which might be 
described as “the works,” in contrast with the 
all too frequent qualifications of can you start, 
steer, stop, back up, and park an automobile? 

5. Periodic re-examination of all drivers ‘“‘ne- 
cessitated by the obvious fact that the proven 
ability to operate a motor vehicle at age 17 is no 
guarantee that the same ability will prevail at 
age 47 or 57 or 67.” 

This five-point program to determine who may 
drive would constitute the most direct approach 
to safety on the highways, Mr. Blaisdell declared. 


Traffic Jam & Disc Jockey Program 

To the authentic sound of traffic recorded in 
the heart of Gainesville, Florida, a new disc jockey 
program called “Traffic Jam” recently made its 
debut at radio station WGGG, the Florida Peace 
Officer reports. 

A joint project of the Gainesville Police Depart- 
ment and WGGG officials, the 30-minute program 
is heard each week-day at 5:30 p. m. It sand- 
wiches music between safety tips, accounts of 
daily automobile accidents and interviews people 
who have been injured in accidents or are interest- 
ed in promoting traffic safety. 


WALKIE — RECORDALL 


\ te SELF-POWERED 
BATTERY RECORDER 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


for law enforcement agencies 
fo meet their every need 


RECORDS NOISELESSLY IN CLOSED BRIEFCASE 
FULLY AUTOMATIC — up to 4 hours 
SENSITIVITY RANGE: 60 ft. radius 
VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP’’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 

* AUTOMATIC EQUALIZATION OF NEARBY AND 
DISTANT VOICES 





Records All No Connecting 





Conversation to Electric 
Any Time, Socket... No 
Any Place— Motor Winding, 
On Land, w No Wires, 
Sea or Air, “ai No Reels, 
While Walking, 's~x. No Heavy Load, 

Riding or Flying No Bulk 


INVALUABLE FOR ‘‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 

INDOORS - OUTDOORS - IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE - 

INTERROGATION - CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION - 

2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT TAPPING WIRES 

e@ SENSITIVITY RANGE: Up to 60 ft. radius from microphone, 
in or out of closed briefcase. 

e@ RECORDING CONTINUITY: Uninterrupted up to 90 min. 

(Model ““CC’’), and up to 4 HOURS (Model ‘’CC4’’) on each 

side of endless film belt. No motor winding. 

“START-STOP”: By mere turn of a concealed knob, by 

remote-foot-control or automatically by Voice-Activation. 

COST OF PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDINGS: Film 

belt having a recording capacity up to 8 hrs. costs 25¢ 

COST OF STANDARD FLASHLIGHT CELLS and “B” BAT- 

TERY: $4.00 per set (approximately 1¢ per hr.). 

LIFE OF BATTERIES: Flashlight cells last 100 working hours. 

“"B’”’ battery lasts 350 working hours. 

e INDEXED RECORDINGS: Indexed groove-finder permits im- 
mediate playback of any part. of recorded text without 
rewinding delay. 

e IDENTIFY. FILE. MAIL first-class for 3¢; air-mail for 6¢. 

e SAME UNIT records and plays back instantly and perma- 
nently, at any desired speed. 

@ TRANSCRIPTION FACILITIES: Built-in loudspeaker; ear- 
phones; groove-finder; speed, volume and tone controls; 
manual and remote foot-controls for ‘‘start-stop’’ and 
“"back-spacing’’ 


For complete information and prices write: Dept. P.C. 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC. 


812 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are 
invited to list scheduled schools in this column.) 


May 18—Five-day Command Officers Training 
Course. Michigan Police Academy, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

June 1—Two-week unit course in Police Traffic 
Records—Procedures and Use of Data, 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, IIl. 

Summer Institute for Traffic Training. 
From June 22 to July 17 courses will be 
offered in: Motor Fleet Supervision, 
Chemical Tests for Intoxication, Traffic 
Engineering, Traffic Law, Supervisory 
Officer Training, Accident Records and 
Uses, and Training for Police Instruc- 
tors. Traffic Safety Seminar for News- 
papermen also will be offered. 

June 22—Graduate Course in Police Investigation. 
Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion and Social Service, New York Uni- 
versity, New York 3, N. Y. 

Jul. 6—Basic Police Training Course, ending 
July 31. Michigan Police Academy, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

July 6—Summer Advanced Institute. California 
Peace Officers’ Training School. Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Aug. 3—Five-day Short Course for Prosecuting 
Attorneys. Northwestern University 
School of Law, 357 East Chicago Ave., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 

Aug. 3—Graduate Course in Police Administra- 
tion. Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
tration and Social Service, New York 
University, New York 3, N. Y. 

Aug. 3—Summer Institute. Modern Methods in 
Law Enforcement. Graduate School of 
Public Administration and Social Serv- 
ice, New York University, New York 3, 
N. ¥. 

Aug. 10—Two-week seminar for driver education 
teachers, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Aug. 10—Summer Advanced Institute. California 
Peace Officers’ Training School. Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 

Sept. 7—Fall Basic Course. California Peace Of- 
ficers’ Training School. St. Mary’s Col- 
lege. 


June 22 














Sept. 14—Introduction to Police Traffic Super- 
vision, Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, III. 

Sept. 24—Opening Session, 1953-54 Traffic Police 
Administration Training Program, Traf- 
fic Institute, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, III. 

Oct. 5—Traffic Law Enforcement, Administration 
and Techniques, Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl. 

Oct. 5—Basic Police Training Course, ending 
Oct. 30. Michigan Police Academy, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Oct. 12—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, 
School of Law, Northwestern University, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 19—Fall Basic Course. California Peace Of- 

ficers’ Training School. Riverside County 

Sheriff’s Training Center, Riverside, 

Calif. 

Five-day Command Officers Training 

Course. Michigan Police Academy, Mich- 

igan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Dec. 7 


Urges Bigger Role For Education 
In Drive Against Traffic Accidents 


A bigger role for education in the nation’s ef- 
forts to reduce highway accidents was urged re- 
cently by Price E. Clark, educational director of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, in an address before 300 health education 
and safety teachers at Old Point Comfort, Va. 

The constantly growing accident toll was de- 
scribed by the speaker as “the greatest uncontrol- 
led social, economic and humane peacetime problem 
confronting the nation, second only to national 
defense.” He asserted that society’s hoped-for 
success in controlling traffic accidents adequately 
depends to a large degree on unretarded develop- 
ment” of education’s full-scale contributions to- 
wards making highways safer, through both high 
school and adult courses in driver education. 

Universal driver education programs reaching 
all future drivers attending high schools can help 
greatly in attaining this objective, he said. Such 
courses are now offered by 8,000 U.S. high schools, 
teaching 700,000 students annually how to be safe 
drivers. Adult driver education programs also 
are becoming more popular, he asserted, adding to 
the long-range potential of decreasing accidents 
through instruction. 

“Driver education is no longer a step-child of 
American education and should not be regarded 
as such in some states and communities,” said Mr. 
Clark. “It has grown up and deserves respect as 
a lifesaving program that is needed everywhere. 
It has proved itself worthy of adoption by every 
high school in the nation as a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the scholastic family.” 








Army Safety Men Complete Traffic 
Training At Northwestern Institute 
Thirty-five Army officers and civilian safety 
directors from Army stations throughout the 
United States and from Europe and Puerto Rico 
completed four weeks of special study in military 
motor vehicle safety and traffic regulation in 
April at the Traffic Institute, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

This was one of a series of specialized training 
_courses for selected safety personnel of major 
Army commands being conducted at several uni- 
versities under the general supervision of the U. 
S. Army safety director, Eliot Parker. 

This was the 12th course given by the Traffic 
Institute for the Army, which recently estimated 
that one out of every 37 persons killed in traffic 
accidents in the U. S. is a soldier. 


Santa Cruz, Calif., Provides 
Parking Stickers On Limited Basis 


Santa Cruz, Calif., provides parking stickers 
for private construction and maintenance vehi- 
cles which frequently occupy metered zones in 
principal business districts, the American Muni- 
cipal Association has reported. 

Only repair, service, maintenance, and con- 
struction vehicles are eligible to apply for the 
parking permits. However, the right to purchase 
the stickers has been extended to vehicles that 
use the municipal wharf to service fishing craft. 

The stickers are issued upon approval of the 
chief of police. An annual inspection fee of $25 
is charged for the sticker. After a sticker has 
been purchased for one vehicle, additional vehi- 
cles are given permits at the rate of $10. Monthly 
stickers cost $2.50. 


Point System For Traffic Violations 
Established In Nation’s Capital 


The point system under which drivers accumu- 
late demerits for traffic violations and lose their 
operators’ permits if their records become bad 
enough was put into effect April 1 in the District 
of Columbia. 

The demerits to be given a driver will be in 
proportion to the seriousness of the violation. An 
accumulation of three demerits in any three-year 
period will bring a warning; five will require a 
conference with traffic officials, and eight will 
bring automatic suspension. 

If the demerit total reaches 12 the driver’s 
permit will be revoked. A single serious viola- 
tion such as drunken or reckless driving involv- 
ing personal injury will score 12 points and re- 
sult in automatic revocation of permit. 

—AAMVA Bulletin 
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BUILD YOUR DEPARTMENT’S 
TRAINING PROGRAM AROUND 


The Police Science Series 


. ++ prepared by experts 
... used by police departments from coast to coast 
... thousands of copies sold every year 
ELEMENTS OF POLICE SCIENCE By R. M. Perkins 
651 pages 5.00 
The leading basic text on police work. Covers criminal 
law, investigation, detection, arrest, fingerprinting, re- 
volver shooting, testimony in court—and other subjects 
important to the police officer. Illustrated. 
POLICE ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT By V. A. Leonard 
507 pages $5.00 
Demonstrates the latest methods and procedures for 
efficient direction and planning of the modern police 
department. ‘Must’ reading for the man in command 
status, or the police officer training to command. 
POLICE EXAMINATIONS By R. M. Perkins 
495 pages $4.50 
How to prepare for police examinations. Designed for 
the officer taking a police examination, or the official 
preparing the examination. Demonstrates the various 
types of exams, gives sample questions, etc. 

THE CRIMINAL By August Vollmer 
464 pages $4.00 
What makes a criminal? The ‘‘Dean of American Police 
Chiefs’’ tells—from 40 years experience in fighting 


crime. 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


or write . . 


THE FOUNDATION PRESS, INC. 


268 Flatbush Avenue Extension, Brooklyn 1, New York 
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(Officers and members of police organizations 
are invited to inform IACP Headquarters of their 
annual meetings so that they may be listed in this 
column. Information should include dates and 
place, with name of the headquarters hotel.) 


June 5-6—Washington Association of Chiefs of 
Police annual meeting, Longview, Wash. 

June 8-9—State Lodge of Michigan, Fraternal 
Order of Police, annual meeting, Bay 
City, Mich. 

June 11-13—International Footprint Association, 
annual convention, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

June 15-18—1953 Convention, National. Sheriffs’ 
Association, Oakland, Calif. 

June 15-17—Texas Police Association annual 
meeting, Gunter Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. 

Jun. 29—Jul. 1—Annual Meeting of the Michi- 
gan Association of Chiefs of Police. Wen- 
nonah Hotel, Bay City, Mich. 

July 21-23—New York State Association of Chiefs 
of Police, annual meeting, Syracuse, N. Y. 

July 21-23—Florida Peace Officers’ Association, 
annual meeting, Tampa, Fla. 

July 23-27—Police Chiefs’ Association of Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., annual meeting, 
Reading, Pa. 

July 27-29—Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Asso- 
ciation annual meeting, Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa. 

Aug. 25-28—19th Annual Conference, Associated 
Police Communications Officers, Shera- 
ton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 3—Fraternal Order of Police Grand 
Lodge, annual meeting, Roney Plaza Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Sept. 10-11—Iowa State Policemen’s Association 
annual convention, Hotel Muscatine, 
Muscatine, Ia. 

Sept. 13-17—60th Annual Conference, Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 17-18—Virginia Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice, annual convention, John Marshall 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 20-27—Joint Session, United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors and the Canadian Feder- 
ation of Mayors and Municipalities, Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 2—Chief Constables’ Association of 

Canada, 48th Annual Conference, Hotel 

Georgia, Vancouver, B. C. 





Oct. 7-10—Judges, Marshals and Constables As- 
sociation of the State of California. 1953 
convention, Mar Monte Hotel, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 


Oct. 11-16—83rd Annual Congress of Correction, 
sponsored by The American Prison As- 
sociation, Hotel King Edward, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Oct. 19-23—National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 29—Dec. 2—American Municipal Congress. 
Annual Meeting of the American Muni- 
cipal Association, New Orleans, La. 








Michigan Chiefs Recommend Laws 
Holding Parents Responsible For JD 


The Youth Committee of the Michigan Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police, of which Chief Ralph 
Phillips, River Rouge, is chairman, recently met 
at Michigan State College to study and submit 
recommendations based on a two-month survey 
conducted among youth authorities, the Michigan 
Police Journal reports. Chairman Phillips and 
committee members, Chief George Harmon of Li- 
vonia and Inspector Sanford Shults of Detroit, 
drafted eleven recommendations and presented 
them to Chief Frank Anderson, Bay City, presi- 
dent of the MACP. 


It was generally held by the committee that the 
greatest percent of juvenile delinquency is paren- 
tal delinquency, and that the great majority of 
teen-agers are judged by the actions of a few. 


It was suggested that Michigan State College 
offer classes specially designed for police who 
work with youth. 


Recommended legislation included (1) making 
parents financially responsible for theft or van- 
dalism by their children, within the discretion of 
the court, and (2) making parents criminally 
liable, through expansion of child neglect statutes, 
for ignoring the delinquency of their children. 
The latter was presented by Inspector Ralph 
Baker of the Detroit Youth Bureau, who said: 
“As it now stands we can take no action against 
parents who fail to report missing juveniles even 
when they have been gone for days. Parents have 
a moral responsibility towards their children other 
than merely to feed and clothe them.” 


Other recommendations called for training to 
give all police officers knowledge of juvenile pro- 
cedure; cooperation of police with other youth 
agencies; recording of statistics by every police 
department on all aspects of juvenile delinquency 
as an aid to crime prevention; and delegation of 
trained officers by every police department to 
handle juvenile cases. 
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Indiana Superintendent Asks Drivers 
To Improve Attitudes For Safe Highways 


In its educational program to reduce accidents 
in Indiana, the Indiana State Police is conducting 
a publicity drive through all media, stressing the 
fact that future gains in accident. prevention must 
come from improved driver attitudes. 

“The great majority of motorists,” Superin- 
tendent Frank A. Jessup emphasized, “are work- 
ing with the authorities to reduce accidents, but 
it is their occasional lapses while behind the wheel 


‘which are causing most of the accidents.” The 


number of intentional violators is relatively small, 
he said. 

A violation was observed or indicated in 5 out 
of 6 Indiana accidents last year, according to a 
study conducted by the state police. Fifty-five 
per cent of the drivers involved in collisions com- 
mitted driving errors which led to the accidents. 

It was pointed out that the arrival of warm 
weather will mean more travel and will intensify 
the problem. Drivers and accident prevention 
agencies were asked to step up efforts to stop 
street and highway smashups. 

An improvement in driver attitudes is a vital 
part of a new, vigorous approach to the problem 
by official and auxiliary groups, Superintendent 
Jessup believes. Public education by newspapers, 
radio and television stations, schools and public 
support groups in Indiana has helped awaken 
interest in the hazards of modern traffic. 

The state’s traffic safety planning was ad- 
vanced recently by the appointment of Prof. J. L. 
Lingo, head of the Purdue University Public Safe- 
ty Institute, as state safety director, and the 
creation of a traffic study commission, with Rep. 
Phillip C. Johnson, Mooresville, as chairman. 

City police, sheriff’s departments and state po- 
lice are taking joint enforcement action, the 
superintendent stated, and judges and prosecutors 
are aiding by attempting to keep court dockets 
clear of traffic case backlogs. 


WHAT VEHICLES HAVE ACCIDENTS? 

Last year’s reportable traffic mishaps in Wis- 
consin involved 66,923 vehicles, the safety division 
of its Motor Vehicle Department reports. 

Passenger cars numbered 58,087, not counting 
76 instances where autos were pulling trailers 
and five cases where autos were pulling house 
trailers. 

Accidents involved 6,152 trucks, 58 truck-and- 
trailers, 252 truck tractors, 989 truck tractors 
with semi-trailer or gasoline trucks, and 30 other 
truck combinations. 

Also figuring in collisions were 424 buses, 324 
taxicabs, 189 motorcycles, and 114 school buses. 
Remaining unclassified vehicles included military 
and emergency vehicles and others. 












<p at Finest 
Uniform Caps 


Over 500 Stores, Uniform Manufacturers, 
and Fire Equipment Dealers in the United 
States and it's Territories, handle the 
“Head-Master” Ifné of Uniform Caps. 


If your uniform dealer does not have 
“‘Head-Master” Uniform Caps, TELL him 
to write ‘to us for complete information. 
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The calendar offered the nation a chance to save 
about 100 lives this year, but motorists and pedes- 
trians failed to take advantage of it. 

The National Safety Council has reported that 
just as many persons were killed in traffic acci- 
dents in February this year, when there were only 
28 days, as in the Leap Year February of 29 days 
last year. 

The February toll was 2,630—about the same 
as in the corresponding month a year ago. That 
raised the number of deaths for the first two 
months this year to 5,470—an increase of 4 per 
cent over the 5,280 killed in January and February 
of 1952. 

The Council’s figures, based on ‘reports from 47 
states, are for fatalities only and do not include 
non-fatal injuries. Twenty-six of the 47 states 
had fewer deaths in February, three had no change 
and 18 reported more deaths. For the two months, 
only 20 had fewer deaths and 27 had increases. 


The 20 states which showed death reductions 
for the two-month period were: 


| Ieee ie eee -31% 
BSS)» SY are -29% 
__ efter AM ota eee -25% 
Star cnc -24% 
J Bee eee -20% 
|. nea ee eee -18% . 
8 -17% 
i a a -15% 
I cel iets ca -10% 
Medes cst ns Sake Dchsacsoncnce - 9% 
ees SRA Sy, Sd a Sr - 9% 
EIN fc dg a eg st - 8% 
I nadia Latlckaiotscciuatyaioeareeielnciide - 8% 
ae - 1% 
RISES IT a ee ee - 1% 
a ae - 1% 
BRA ee - 5% 
|, Se i ES Se - 8% 





BLOODHOUNDS 


Trained And Untrained Mantrailers 
One third off the regular price 
during April and May for quick 
sale. Puppies $75.00. 

Arthur N. Jennison, Sheriff 


Keene, N. H. Tel. 100 or 239-W 
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Cities reporting in February had 2 per cent 
fewer deaths than in February of 1952. For the 
two-month period, city traffic deaths were 7 per 
cent more than in the corresponding period last 
year. 

Of 465 reporting cities, 101 had fewer deaths 
in February, 278 reported no change and 86 had 
more deaths. Perfect record cities for the month 
totalled 324, the three largest being Providence, 
R. I. (248,700); Dayton, Ohio (243,900), and 
Jacksonville, Fla. (204,500). 

For the first two months of the year, 120 of 
the cities had fewer deaths, 220 reported no 
change and 125 had more deaths. 

Cities with perfect records for two months to- 
talled 250, and of these three largest were Arling- 
ton, Va. (135,400); Canton, Ohio (116,900), and 
Berkeley, Calif. (113,800). 

Of the cities with fewer deaths at the end of 
two months, the following 16 had populations of 
more than 200,000: 


Oklahoma City, Okla. .................... -86% 
0 ye a a -83% 
ss obickeccndens -60% 
Jacksonville, Fila. ............................ -60% 
Worcester, Niass. ..............2............. -60% 
I No cc sssccaecescacincade -50% 
San Francisco, Calif. .................... -43% 
ee ei ere ee 42% 
a  e -40% 
eee, SEO :............-.-~..-<---<<<-0s-0050<0 -33% 
New Orleans, La. ................... Pes -22% 
I csc cnncnnncacdsenusnciccesvs -20% 
Ae ie -18% 
I a nccsncncvcnsivcscecnsncans -15% 
OS a rc -11% 
RU none cenen ve - 5% 


The three leading cities in each population 
group for two months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, 
were: 


Reg. 
Over 1,000,000 Population Rate 
Los Angeles, Calif. 3.6 
Detroit, Mich. 3.9 
Philadelphia, Pa. 4.0 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif. 1.9 
Cleveland, Ohio 3.5 
Washington, D. C. 3.9 
500,000-750,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn. 2.4 
Buffalo, N. Y. 3. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 8.2 
350,000-500,000 Population 
Denver, Colo. 0.3 
Dallas, Tex. 1.3 
Seattle, Wash. i 
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200,000-350,000 Population 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 0.5 
Syracuse, N. Y. 0.8 
Dayton, Ohio 0.9 
100,000-200,000 Population 

Canton, Ohio 0.0 
Wilmington, Del. 0.0 
Berkeley, Calif. 0.0 
50,000-100,000 Population 

Saginaw, Mich. 0.0 
Lincoln, Nebr. 0.0 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 0.0 
-25,000-50,000 Population 

Muskegon, Mich. 0.0 
Boise, Ida. 0.0 
Vallejo, Calif. 0.0 
10,000-25,000 Population 

Modesto, Calif. 0.0 
Birmingham, Mich. 0.0 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 0.0 


Burmese Law Enterconiont Officials 
Visit Police Agencies In The U. S. 


Three high officials of the Burma Bureau of 
Special Investigation, Rangoon, Burma, are com- 
pleting a tour of various police agencies in the 
United States to study police methods of criminal 
investigation. 

Visiting the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the United States Secret Service and the Metro- 
politan Police Department in Washington, D. C., 


and the New York City Police Department were - 


U Ba Nyein, director of the Bureau of Special 
Investigation; U Thein, deputy director, and U 
Par Kyin, assistant director. 

While in Washington the delegation visited 
IACP Headquarters and expressed great interest 
in its objectives and activities. 


Chief Naeseth Of Hibbing Retires 

Chief Chester Naeseth, of Hibbing, Minnesota, 
retired from active service on April 1, ending a 
long career in law enforcement. A member of 
the IACP, Chief Naeseth was prominent in fur- 
thering activities of the League of Minnesota Mu- 
nicipalities and has served on various committees 
of the IACP. 


Chief Pryde “Pinched” By Cupid 

The many IACP friends of Chief James A. 
Pryde of the Washington State Patrol will be in- 
terested to know that he got “pinched” at 4 p. m. 
on April 3—by Dan Cupid. 

Before a few relatives and friends at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Olympia, Wash. the Reverends 
J. Burton Salter and R. J. Bingea performed the 
double ring ceremony uniting Julie F. Young and 
Chief Pryde. 

Chief and Mrs. Pryde are at home at 503 Cush- 
ing St., Olympia. 








SIRENO’S NEW 
“ATOMIC ROCKET” 
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THE LARGEST, MOST POWERFUL 
VEHICLE SIREN WITH 
360 DEGREE FLASHING RED LIGHTS 
COMPLETE RANGE OF SIZES AND 
STYLES OF MOUNTING 


Write Dept. No. 32 


THE SIRENO CO., INC. 


The Leader Since 1908 
214 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 














POLICE UNIFORMS 


SHIRTS 


CAPS 
SAM BROWNE 


BELTS 
HOLSTERS 
BADGES 
SHOES 


MAKERS OF UNIFORMS 
& EQUIPMENT FOR 
POLICE DEPARTMENTS 
FOR OVER 50 YEARS 





| russeut UNIFORM CO. A ] 
192 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send free catalog of Police Uniforms & Equipment. 
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RECENT BOOKS NOTED 





The Psychopathic Delinquent and Criminal, 
George N. Thompson, M. D. Charles C Thomas 
Publisher, Springfield, Ill. 1953. 161pp., illus. 
$4.50. 

This book primarily deals with delinquency 
specifically due to the psychopathic personality 
and is based on more than 15 years of careful 
screening of large numbers of hospital patients 
and those in correctional institutions. Defining 
and clarifying the term “psychopathic delinquent” 
and other terms used, the author discusses his 
subject with complete objectivity and freedom 
from inhibitions resulting from acceptance of 
“authorities.” While of special interest to psy- 
chitrists and other professionals in the field, the 
book will be of interest to law enforcement offici- 
als seeking to increase their knowledge of causes 
contributing to delinquency. 


Crime Investigation—Physical Evidence and the 
Police Laboratory. Paul L. Kirk, Professor of 
Biochemistry and Criminalistics, University of 
California. 1953. 806pp., illus. Interscience Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 250 Fifth Ave., New York. $10.00. 

This amply documented work surveys the whole 
field of science and technology of crime investi- 
gation. The author, who is a professor of biochem- 
istry and criminalistics at the University of Cali- 
fornia, has based the book on his own experience. 
He probes into any sort of crime and expounds 
the most efficient procedures in analyzing physical 
evidence, such as microscopic fragments, debris, 
stains, hair, tire marks, guns, fibers, blood and 
poison. 

In the course of the book the reader follows the 

physical evidence from the source of the crime 
via the police laboratory to the courtroom. The 
systematic and readable work not only aims at 
the specialist in criminological science, but has 
also been written with the general student of 
criminalistics, the police investigators, laboratory 
assistants, district attorneys and lawyers in mind. 
Its wealth of information should be of equal in- 
terest to the writer and reader of mystery fiction 
and to producers of plays. 
The Detection of Murder. William F. Kessler, M. 
D., and Paul B. Weston. Greenberg, Publisher, 
201 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 1953. 
233pp. $3.50. 

The authors are a medical-legal team of physi- 
cian and police officer. Dr. Kessler’s viewpoint 
is not that of the autopsy surgeon but rather that 
of a medical man viewing the suspicious death 
not alone as a clinical problem but as one of human 
relations and human reactions to specific influ- 
ences. Deputy Inspector Paul B. Weston of the 
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New York City Police Department has had 16 
years of practical police experience. 

The book’s text begins with the arrival of the 
first person on the scene of an unexplained or 
unexpected death. Motive for murder is fully 
explored, as are the killings which at first glance 
seem to be without motive. A systematic pro- 
cedure for the investigation of suicide is estab- 
lished and “motives” for self-destruction are de- 
tailed. Finally, all of the more common causes 
of violent death are fully explained so that police 
officers may recognize the death mechanism and 
not waste a minute in pursuit of the killer. In 
short, treated are the three classic questions: What 
caused death? How did it happen? Who did it? 


Mafia. Ed Reid. Random House, Inc., New York. 
1953. 201 pp., append. $3.00. 

The author traces the origin of the Mafia in 
Italy, how it came to the United States, and re- 
lates the story of various members of the Mafia 
gang in cities throughout the country—their rise 
to power in gangdom, crimes they have commit- 
ted, and, in some instances, their eradication by 
fellow members. Among the detailed tales of 
the Mafia is the story of the murder of Chief Peter 
Hennessey of New Orleans by Mafia mobsters. 


Dallas Gives Certificates To 
Newly-Promoted Police Officers 


The Dallas Police Department has lent consi- 
derable dignity to the promotion of officers in 
the department by presenting them with hand- 
some parchment-like certificates. 

Each time an officer is promoted he receives a 
certificate of appointment to the new rank, signed 
by the chief of police and the city manager. 

Engraved on heavy paper similar to that used 
for college diplomas, with a blue-shaded seal of 
the Dallas Police Department in the background, 
the certificate of appointment obviously was de- 
signed for framing—and it’s a safe bet that most 
of the officers receiving them do just that! 


Montreal Has Mobile Laboratory 

The Montreal, Que., Police Department has de- 
signed and recently put into use a complete scien- 
tific laboratory on wheels—the only one in Can- 
ada, the Canadian Police Bulletin reports. 

The two-ton green “service wagon” carries 
$15,000 worth of equipment of many different 
types, from ultra-violet lamps to a portable tape 
recorder for on-the-spot questioning. Complete 
fingerprinting equipment is carried, as well as 
chemicals for analyzing blood samples, a vacuum 
cleaner for collecting dust that might reveal per- 
tinent evidence, bulletproof vests and riot guns, 
diving apparatus, photographic equipment, etc. 
Generators capable of supplying power are also 
part of the equipment. 
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Law Enforcement Equipment Specialists 


lights for 


A complete line of 
emergency use, including light- 
weight, portable battery operated 
Also flashing Red 


Lights lettered for either Police, 


Spot Lights. 


or Sheriff for automobile mounting. 
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Handcuffs, Leg-irons, Iron Claws 
Combinations of 


with 


and Twisters. 
Handcuffs, or Leg-irons 
Lead Chains, also Transport Belts. 
Holsters for Handcuffs and Iron 


Claws. 








Police and Fire Department 
Gas Masks, Front or Side 
Carrier Types, also Snout 
Type — all with FULL 
VISION Face Pieces which 
carry the Bureau of Mines 
approval No. 1435, or No. 
1436. Specific Canisters 
available for protection 


against various types of 


gases and smoke. 


MINERALIGHT 
ULTRA-VIOLET LAMP 


A style for all police de- 
partments, both large 
and small, is the New 
Model SL design, with 
both long and short wave 
lamps in one compact 
kit. 


Operates on 110 volts AC, 
or 2 45-volt batteries. 
Contained in handy 
carrying case. We have 
a complete line of Fluo- 
rescent Powders, Pastes 
and Ink. 


OFFICIAL POLICE 
Calibers: .38 Special 


.22 Long Rifle 





Federal 142” Caliber 
Gas Gun 






The Federal Gas Gun is light in weight and sturdily built. Four 
The Flite-Rite Projectile 


for dislodging barricaded persons; Spedeheat Projectiles for riot and 


different shells can be fired from this gun. 


mob control; Short Range Cartridges for close range use and Flare 


Shells which sends a 30,000 candle-power flare 150 feet into the air. 


Also a complete line of Federal Tear Gas Grenades, for hand 


throwing. Write for tear gas literature on your requirements. 


TRAFFIC BATON 


This new Red Plastic 
cone clamps to your 
present flashlight and is 
light in weight. 











The Federal Red Conical 
Baton shows a deeper 
red light at a farther 

—distance than any other 
make. 


The cone fastens tighily to your flashlight with 
a thumb screw band. Can be moved in a few 
seconds to permit use of flashlight alone. 





POLICE POSITIVE and DETECTIVE SPECIAL 
Calibers: .38 Special 
Calibers: .38 Police Positive 
Calibers: .32 Police Positive 
Authorized Distributor for Colt’s Manufacturing Company on its complete line of fire-arms. 
Also Distributors for Ammunition for Revolvers, Rifles, Shotguns and Sub-Machine Guns. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON THESE ITEMS—NO OBLIGATION 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. POST OFFICE BOX 268, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 








... deserve the finest Badges too — 


Just like the veteran of your department, the new 
recruit is equally proud of his badge. That’s why 
more and more departments are starting the men out 
with the finest badges. Be sure you ask your equip- 
ment supplier to show you Blackinton Badges the 


next time he calls. 


Dea lers Why should you promote and sell 
Blackinton Badges? 


Because —(1) Blackinton sells only through authorized 
dealers — we protect and encourage your sales 


effort — we do not contact departments direct. 


(2) Lower selling price with higher dealer dis- 


counts to you. 


BLACKINTON/! 








V. H. Blackinton & Co., Inc. Attleboro Falls, Massachusetts 








